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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Political Was the Word 

i IssuE I ill-advisedly used “purposeless” to describe 

the American Artists Congress. Since then I have had 
an opportunity to study the Congress’ own report of its ac- 
complishments for American art, and I see now that I was 
wrong—the word should have been “political.” The Congress 
may have other purposes, but not one of them is even re- 
motely connected with art. From the inner sanctum of its 
New York leaders emanates something reminiscent of the 
selfism of Tammany politics. 

The report of the American Artists Congress (see page 9) 
draws a clear picture of the Esau-minds that have guided 
this organization away from art interests and into the mire of 
partisan politics. Read it analytically, then ask yourself what 
the Congress is doing to help the American artist. With vague, 
watery generalities these good politicians put themselves on 
record for “peace,” “democracy,” “freedom of expression” 
and the Bill of Rights. Nothing is said about it, but I suppose 
the Congress is also in favor of Motherhood. 

Purposeless? Hardly! One purpose of the American Art- 
ists Congress, evidently, is to blacken the characters of all 
friends of art who refuse to conform to the political dictates 
of its scurrilous inner circle of New York leaders. A choice 
example of their stupid lying appeared in the Artists Con- 
gress News, quoting Stuart Davis, the National Chairman, 
and typical of the ethical dishonesty of Congress leadership: 

“In the field of criticism,’ said Stuart Davis, ‘One of the 
outstanding alien menaces to American art is that prominent 
fellow-traveler of reaction, Thomas Craven. The national- 
istic and race hatred theme of Craven is echoed by other 
writers, such as Peyton Boswell and his Art Dicest, and by 
Henry McBride in the New York Sun, and Charles [Clarence 
J.] Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News.’ ” 

The implication contained in this piece of muck is clear- 
er than in most of the Congress leaders’ viciosity. Boswell, 
among the others, is a Jew-hater! This attempt at character 
defamation is a libelous lie. And if I were not allergic to 
close contact with human viciousness, I would invite Mr. Davis 
to prove in court that I have ever by deed, word or thought 
shown any hatred of the Jewish or any other race. Congress 
members should know their National Chairman better. 

Is the American Artists Congress a liberal organization? 


| It claims to be, but personal experience makes me suspect 


) the widely advertised liberalism is a fashionable mask for 
| dangerous reaction. Tolerance and liberalism are, to me, 


sister words, and the true liberal is the man who can forget 
personalities in appreciation of another’s accomplishments 
—and reproductions of paintings by William Gropper, Philip 
Evergood, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Joe Jones and Tschachasov ap- 
pear on Art Dicest pages. The “liberalism” of the Con- 
gress leaders, on the other hand, is comparable only with 
that of the Klu Klux Klan. I should know; I have been a 
silent victim of it ever since I wrote a book pleading for 
recognition of contemporary American art. They even hired 
a hall in which to misquote it. 

What has the American Artists Congress ever done to im- 

.ve the material lot of the living American artist? They 


-} make much of supporting the Federal Art Project, but it is 
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also supported by THe Art Dicest and countless other in- 
dividuals and organizations. Only we don’t vulgarize our 
support by advertising it. And some of us doubt the value 
of the Artists Congress’ help—for legislators have an em- 
barrassing habit of scrutinizing the personal ethics of a 
bill’s supporters. The Congress claims a “leading part” in 
obtaining the Contemporary exhibition at the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair, but, if I remember correctly, Emily 
Genauer of the World-Telegram opened the campaign. Then 
the Congress guaranteed its amateur standing. 

The Congress claims to support the government’s art 
program. Where was the Congress when I defended Edward 
Bruce’s Section of Fine Arts against an unjustified attack 
from one of the New York critics? Where was the Congress 
when I tried to obtain an income-tax exemption on purchases 
of living American art? Also, where was the Congress when 
I fought the flood of fashionable portrait painters from 
abroad—particularly Brockhurst? 

What has the Congress ever done to encourage private pat- 
ronage of art in America? The last I heard, Thos. J. Watson, 
president of I. B. M., who is buying (not borrowing) 96 paint- 
ings by living American artists, selected by state juries for 
world’s fair exhibition, was the victim of Congress attack. 

The Congress boasts of electing its members “solely on the 
basis of recognized standing as artists.” Maybe some of the 
out-of-town members would like to know the company they 
keep in the current New York exhibition. For me the ex- 
hibition contains so much student fumbling that the few 
mature works had to be excavated laboriously from the mass 
of prevalent mediocrity. To Edward Alden Jewell of the New 
York Times (see page 8), it is “the poorest show the Con- 
gress has put on thus far,” and one that is “cluttered with 
shrillness and posturing and ineptitude.” He concludes: “They 
may be ever so ‘democratic,’ but are they art?” 

The tragedy of the American Artists Congress is its failure 
to provide progressive, experimental artists with a badly 
needed liberal organization—a failure not of the sincere 
rank-and-file members, but one that must be laid squarely 
at the feet of their self-seeking officers in New York. It is too 
late now—unless such true liberals as Mumford, Biddle, Pear- 
son, Billings and Zorach take control from the art politicians 
Stuart Davis and Jerome Klein. 


Liberalism, 1940 Version 
I: THERE ANY DIFFERENCE between a Spanish baby and a 

Finnish baby? Maybe I ought to know, but I don’t. 

Back in 1937 when Spanish Loyalist babies were being 
bombed from German and Italian planes, a group of San 
Francisco artists gave their art to be auctioned off for the 
benefit of the Medical Bureau to Aid Spanish Democracy, 
and I wrote an editorial saying in part: “Such a generous 
proffer of assistance to alleviate the suffering of one’s fellow 
humans should stir an answering thrill in the breast of every- 
one. . . . Evidently the bombing of little children from the 
air, that the efficiency of the latest infernal machines may be 
tested for Europe’s egocentric war-lords, upsets the sensitivity 
—and stomachs—of those who are known as artists.” 

I meant that in 1937, and in 1939, when the mongrel dic- 
tator of the Soviets started bombing Finnish babies I was 
sincere when I joined the committee which ‘staged the Fin- 
nish Civilian Relief Auction in New York. To me it was the 
same old story of human cruelty and innocent victims, but 
evidently I was wrong, for the “liberal” American Artists 
Congress reports that “Tommy Manville and other members 
of America’s distinguished list of unemployed have given 
generously to the Hoover-Mannerheim cause. But the auto- 
mobile workers of Detroit filled the [Finnish Relief] Com- 
mittee’s collection cans with nuts and bolts. We think that 
progressive artists should answer in the same spirit.” 

If that’s a sample of liberalism, make mine vanilla! 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Praise for Academy Annual 

Sir: The reproductions of the National 
Academy awards indicate that true art, a 
graphic portrayal of nature, is at the fore 
again, and the Academy should be congratu- 
lated for taking the bull by the horns. The 
remarks of the so-called art critics about the 
exhibition furnishes prima facie evidence that 
the exhibition rings of true art, and denies 
them the opportunity of advertising their vol- 
uminous vocabularies of heterogeneous ad- 
jectives, intended to fog the minds of the pub- 
lic. I suggest that the same jury of award 
that served for the National Academy be re- 
quested to serve at the next Corcoran Biennial 
here in Washington in 1941. 


—ArtHuR W. Hopcxins, Washington, D. C. 





The Academy’s Function 

Sir: I am definitely of the opinion that the 
National Academy should be liberal within its 
conservative ideals. I hope that means seme- 
thing to you; it does to me and I was pleased 
to note that it does to Mr. Jewell and Mr. 
McBride, who seem to be coming around to 
this idea of the Academy’s proper function. 
The brakes on an auto are valuable and 
should command respect. Regarding most of 
the other critics, I subscribe to Mr. Hoer- 
man’s letter which amused me no end. 


—Hosart NIcHOLs, 
President of National Academy. 


In Defense of Brockhurst 

Sm: After reading your comment in re- 
gard to Mr. Gerald Brockhurst, I had the re- 
action that you have entirely overlooked the 
real worth of this artist. 

Mr. Brockhurst has been able to secure 
commissions, and make perhaps the sum of 
$100,000 a year while he is alive. Success and 
accomplishment should be recognized. Most 
of the great artists only existed while alive, 
and after death their paintings sold for great 
amounts. Brockhurst is living today, and is 
doing what the great masters failed to do. 
Don’t you feel that we fellow artists should 
take our hats off to him, honor his ability? 
If this man can deliver the goods, and create 
a demand for his work we must concede that 
he has something more than “slickly photo- 
graphic portraits” to his credit. 

I know you must realize that the public 
is the driving force that keeps the artist from 
starving. If it were not for the successful pub- 
lic those artists you speak about would be in 
daily fear of not receiving their W.P.A. 
checks, and in fact there would be no W.P.A. 
In other words the sane artist should paint 
for the appreciative public, and should not 
try to paint for the artist or the art critic. 
I consider your criticism of Mr. Brockhurst 
and the buying public very small indeed. 


—Wituiam T.. S€HWxRz, Merion Station, Pa. 


Speaking of Reactionaries 
Sir: Regarding reprint of Oliver F. Mason 
article in April 1 issue, page 11: If—Being 
interested in art to the point of examining 
all art far enough to find live, printable ma- 
terial from every angle, produces a reaction- 
ary. Then—A reactionary and more reaction- 
aries might be the answer to what’s wrong 
with art. 
“ —Vesta O. Rossins, Bozeman, Mont. 
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A Fantasy in Marble: Ropert AITKEN 


CALLIPYGIAN MARBLE NUDES, variations on 
the theme of maternity, a kennel of whip- 
pets and gazelles, dozens of portrait busts, 
and divers and sundry other subjects inspire 
nearly 200 sculptures now on view at the 
Whitney Museum, New York, in a “Sculpture 
Festival” under the auspices of the National 
Sculpture Society. 

The show is the first large exhibition in 
several years by this old organization, and it 
has been held upon invitation from the Whit- 
ney Museum which extended the use of its 
galleries to the society. The latter organized 
a jury show of 185 catalogued items of which 
61 are by non-members who were invited to 
exhibit with the group. Whether the event 
is the society’s answer to the recent energetic 
activities of a rival organization—the Sculp- 
tor’s Guild—is not announced, though the 
show invites immediate comparison with those 
held recently by the Sculptor’s Guild outdoors 
on Park Avenue, and at the Brooklyn Museum 
two years ago. 

With a predominantly academic member- 
ship, the National Sculpture Society puts on a 
tamer show than its rival. Most of the veteran 
sculptors in the conservative idiom are repre- 
sented, and the jury itself was a conservative 
body. Under the chairmanship of Paul Man- 
ship, this group comprised John Gregory, Gae- 
tano Cecere, Brenda Putnam, A. A. Weinman, 
Ulric H. Ellerhusen, Wheeler Williams, Lee 
Lawrie, and Henry Kreis. It was the aim of 
the jury, however, according to the president 
of the society, Herbert Adams, “to include 
examples from the different schools or styles 
of sculpture.” 

Prominent names are in generous atten- 
dance among the exhibitors. Herbert Adams 
is represented by a portrait of Will Rogers; 
Anna Hyatt Huntington (recently honored 
with a testimonial medal from the society) 
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contributes two aluminums, Greyhound Play- 
ing and Fauns Playing; Paul Manship has 
entered his onetime academy prize winner, 
Celestial Sphere; Karl H. Gruppe sent a 
Garden Fountain piece dramatically installed 
in the museum’s new gallery; A. A. Wein- 
man contributes a plaster Aphrodite; Sidney 
Waugh a bust of Keats; Jo Davidson a por- 
trait of Lin Yu-Tang; Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney is represented by a centrally in- 
stalled Mother and Child in life-size marble; 
Ulric Ellerhusen shows a Man with Jug; 
Boris Lovet-Lorski a rose marble nude, Ari- 
adne; two Treasury Art Project panels repre- 
sent Edmund Amateis; a classical Fantasy 


Flight: Ricnarp Davis 


No. 14 


Lilith: Marte Cratc 


Important Sculpture Festival Presented at the Whitney Museum 


in Marble is by Robert Aitken; Edward Mc- 
Cartan sent a Portrait Head; and Attilio 
Piccirilli a bronze Woman. 

Most of the foregoing are in the artists’ 
established styles, as are the majority of the 
sculptures in the show. Among the works 
outstanding in themselves, and by artists well 
known or otherwise, are Robert Bros’ Po- 
mona; Walter Hancock’s restrained nude Ama- 
teur; Evelyn Longman’s portrait; Pietro Mon- 
tana’s religious group, St. Francis; Madeleine 
Park’s bronze Ko-Ko; Louis Slobodkin’s 
Torso; Ruth Yates’ Joe Louis; Saul Baizer- 
man’s dreamy Young Woman; Marie Craig’s 
Lilith; John Held’s Stallion: Sylvia Wald’s 
Rush Hour; Joe Taylor’s Girl with Gazelle; 
Dan Olney’s Wail Fountain; Charles Hafner’s 
Portrait; Arthur Lorenzani’s Owl; Lu Duble’s 
Mayan Legend; Harry Poole Camden’s Mother 
and Child; William G. Congdon’s Year of Our 
Lord; Sylvia Shaw Judson’s Fountain Figure; 
Wheeler Williams’ Sculptor’s Family; and 
works by Carl Schmitz, Marshall Fredericks, 
Marian Breckenridge, Anthony di Bona, and 
Abastenia St. L. Eberle. 

The show left several of the critics com- 
pletely cold, but from Royal Cortissoz it re- 
ceived one of his most enthusiastic Herald 
Tribune reviews. Emily Genauer of the World 
Telegram, who was the most severe, com- 
plained that the “alive and original works are 
so definitely in the minority.” “The rest,” she 
said, “are conservative in the stodgiest sense, 
decorative in the most superficial and 
in the least palatable.” 

“There’s an endless succession of senti- 
mental fountain pieces—nymphs, fauns, wood 
sprites and such—that have nothing what- 
ever to recommend them but their superficial 
charms and the fact that they were modelled 
efficiently enough. There are idealized stand- 

[Please turn to page 281 
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Master Simpson: ArtHuR WiLuiAM Devis 


For THE FIRST TIME in more than a decade 
the marbled, luxurious exhibition halls of 
Duveen Brothers, scene of many a fabulous, 
pre-Depression art deal, have been thrown 
open to the New York public for a benefit 
exhibition. Forty British portraits by masters 
of the great 18th century portrait school have 
been hung for the month of April (admission 
50 cents) to aid the city’s annual drive for 
the Greater New York Fund. 

Celebrated beauties—the famed Lady Ham- 
ilton prominent among them—are depicted in 
the elegant manner of England’s greatest por- 
trait artists, from the early 18th century Isaac 
Oliver through the early 19th century Arthur 
William Devis. There are thirteen portraits by 
George Romney alone, and of these there are 
five which depict the beautiful Lady Hamil- 
ton, as a Bacchante, as Media, as Mirth, and 
as The Ambassadress. A source of constant 
inspiration to Romney and others, Lady Ham- 
ilton was also celebrated as the beloved of 
Lord Nelson, England’s hero without peer. 

There are four oils from the hand of Van 
Dyck, of which the painting, The Earl of New- 
port and Lord Goring is particularly fine. 
The Isaac Oliver, a painting of Henry, Prince 
of Wales and Lord Harington, is one of the 
features of the show, a composition inspired 
evidently by contemporary tapestry cartoons, 
in which the paint is handled with unusual 
adroitness. 

Gainsborough, secure in the 18th century 
pantheon of British painters, is represented 
by six notable portraits, several of which am- 
ply testify to his supremacy. In the mystic 
gaze and mein of Queen Charlotte of England, 
and the saucy chic imparted to Richard Paul 
Jodell, M. P., the artist has used all of his 
powers of paint, and in The Cruttenden Sis- 
ters, technically one of the best pictures in 
the show, Gainsborough has created solid, 
meaningful form. 

The ruddy glowing faces of Sir Henry Rae- 
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Mrs. John Angerstein and Her Son: LAWRENCE 


Great British Portraitists Exhibited for New York Charity Fund 


burn appear in several portraits; Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is represented with heroic sized 
beauties, of which Mrs. John Angerstein and 
Her Son is outstanding; the craftlike paint- 
ing of Reynolds accounts for three more -por- 
traits. Finally, Arthur Devis makes a bril- 
liant showing with his spirited, high-keyed 
study of Master Simpson, the painting voted 
most popular in the New York World’s Fair 
Old Master show. Women fairly swoon be- 
fore this rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed lad hold- 
ing his puppy dog. 

Associations, legendary, historical and gene- 
alogical, bathe most of the huge oils with 


an aurora of remembrance. The royal and 
noble subjects—with the exception of coquet- 
tish Lady Hamilton—gaze with demure dig- 
nity from their canvases like a race of high- 
bred humans. Association even with the pres- 
ent war is found in one of the Gainsboroughs, 
the Duke of Bedford and Marquis of Blan- 
ford. The latter subject, a boy clinging to the 
man’s sturdy hand, is Winston Churchill’s 
great-grandfather. 

A beautiful catalogue, fully illustrated and 
containing a brief essay on English portrait- 
ure written by W. G. Constable of the Bos- 
ton Museum, has been prepared for the show. 





Eastman Johnson 


DuRING THE FIRST FIVE YEARS of the 1860's 
Eastman Johnson spent three months each 
spring in the maple groves at Fryeburg, 
Maine, painting a “Sugaring Off” series of 
sketches and oil studies. Accurate and natural 
without the excessive “finish” popular at the 
time, these sturdy sketches constitute the cen- 
tral group of exhibits in the Douthitt Gallery’s 
Eastman Johnson exhibition (through April). 

This show, providing an intimate glimpse 
into the career of the artist, comes to New York 
as an important follow-up to the compre- 
hensive and somewhat formal review of East- 
man Johnson staged last winter by the Brook- 
lyn Museum (Tue Art Dicest, Feb. 1). 
In the Douthitt show, the sap gatherers are 
caught in both leisure moments and hard 
at work—as solidly painted figures labor 
around caldrons in which maple sap steams 
over log fires. Johnson, who went into the 
wooded interior in a studio built on wheels, 
missed nothing of the activities surrounding 
him, as A Sly Drink at the Camp attests. 

In the catalogue foreword, Norman Hirschl 
writes that when these sketches are “placed 
alongside their highly-finished descendants, 


one quickly grasps their tremendous strength 
and vitality.” 
One of the exhibits, Little Convalescent, 
has just been acquired by the Boston Museum. 
Other sketches include studies for The 
Wounded Drummer Boy and The Old Stage 
Coach, and augmenting the show are several 
exact portraits, camera-defying in their detail, 
and some cozy depictions of village life. 
Appraised Melville Upton in the Sun: “Of 
course Eastman Johnson was liable to slump 
into nauseating sentimentality, and was al- 
most invariably a story teller in paint, yet he 
caught something that was purely native not 
unlike that to be found in Whittier’s verse.” 
Appraised John I. H. Baur in the Brooklyn 
Museum catalogue: “At its best, Johnson’s 
work rose entirely above sentimentality of any 
kind and was strong, clean painting in a 
peculiarly American idiom.” 





Bust of Edwin Markham 

A model of a life-size bust of Edwin Matk- 
ham, by Salvatore Morani, has been placed 
on exhibition at the Staten Island Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. Morani was a neighbor 
of the famous poet, who had lived on Staten 
Island for 38 years before he died on March 7. 


The Art Digest 
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Twenty Cezannes 


NINETY PERCENT white paper, ten percent 
paint totalling, in some cases, nearly 100 per- 
cent form is the high performance by Paul 
Cézanne in a group of watercolors at the 
Bignou Galleries, New York. The show com- 
prises 10 oils and 10 watercolors on view 
until April 30. 

With Cézanne a watercolor was, apparently, 
x summary. His problems were worked out 
in mind and in oil, and his solutions, when 
they did arrive were fixed in the latter me- 
dium. But often, once the artist was thorough- 
ly familiar with his theorem, he would place 
it quickly, with an astonishing economy of 
paint and line, into an aquarelle. 

The ten examples in the present show are 
selections from the collection of the late Am- 
broise Vollard who bought them direct from 
the artist during Cézanne’s lifetime. None of 
them have ever been shown publicly before, 
either in Paris or New York, and their ap- 
pearance in the Bignou exhibition has given 
rise to the rumor that the gallery has pur- 
chased that famous million-dollar collection 
of French moderns. However, the rumor was 
denied by a gallery attaché when questioned 
by Tue Art Dicest. 

The watercolors are from varying periods 
of the artist’s life, though for the most part 
they seem to be of fairly late date. Montagne 
Ste. Victoire appears in three of them, its 
majestic slopes and wavery crest barely indi- 
cated by a few strokes of cool color. In an 
unfinished painting of three trees the secret 
of Cézanne’s tense design is indicated in the 
warring of two heavy trunks stilled by a slen- 
der vertical sapling. 

The oils cover a wider period, two of them, 
both Nymph and Satyr subjects, recalling 
romantic scenes from Delacroix, another show- 
ing Cézanne’s basis of interest in the classic 
art of antiquity and of the Renaissance. The 
remaining seven oils are in a more fully 
realized style. The light rococo touch that runs 
through early Cézannes, almost as a compen- 
sating factor, appears in full fruition in 
La Fin du Banquet, which is a mass of curli- 
cues, controlled, however, by a strong pyra- 
midal armature. In Bibemus and Matinée 
de Printemps a St. Anthonin there is a con- 
trast in the surface treatment. The former, 
now heavily varnished, is richly redolent with 
deep color and vegetation; the latter dry and 
crisp, and sketchy yet eloquent in rhythmic 
design. 





The Knickerbocker Painter 


A Centennial Exhibition commemorating 
the death of John Wesley Jarvis, one of the 
most versatile and colorful early New York 
artists, will open at the New York Historical 
Society, 170 Central Park West, on April 17 
and will extend through June 2. Truly a 
product of Knickerbocker New York, friend 
of Washington Irving, Jarvis was the first art- 
ist of any extensive renown to be trained in 
the city where he died exactly a century ago. 

Not making any pretense at giving a one- 
man show, the emphasis will be placed upon 
the variety of media in which Jarvis worked 
and the unexpected success he attained in all 
of them. Canvases, miniatures, watercolors, en- 
gravings, drawings, newspaper cartoons and 
sculpture will figure prominently. They tell the 
story of his many-sided career, and prove his 
remarkable versatility. Two of the paintings 
to be shown and the plaster cast of Jarvis’ 
friend, Thomas Paine, were presented to the 
Historical Society by the artist himself in 1817. 
An illustrated review will appear in a later 
issue. 


15th April, 1940 








Caprice: ANITA WESCHLER 


Anita Weschler Shows Hail & Farewell Series 


Anita WESCHLER two years ago completed 
a powerful, rhythmical sculpture series, Mar- 
tial Music, dealing with the contorted force 
and harsh brutality of armed conflict, and 
to capture more pungently the spirit of that 
series she used sharp-edged planar forms. 
Her newest series, Hail and Farewell, on view 
through April 27 at New York’s Weyhe Gal- 
lery, is, in contrast, firmly knit of rounded 
forms and graceful contours. 

The series, consisting of five units, be- 
gins with a male figure titled Alone. Unit 
number two, Waiting, is an adroitly integ- 
rated composition, in which two full-bodied 
female figures stand, one on the threshold of 
physical maturity, the other having entered. 
The theme is carried on in Election wherein 
the original male and a rival compete for 
the attention of a central female figure. In 
Caprice, the fourth unit, life has reversed 
the situation and the key male figure, though 
possessed of one of the two female characters, 
finds his attention drawn to the other. The 
series’ thread of emotional significance finds 
its culmination in the last unit, Summer’s 
Lease, in which the original male, now grown 
to advanced age, sits in company with a ro- 
bust young girl, completing a thought-theme 
approached from the male point of view. 

Probably the most significant sculptural 
achievement is attained by Miss Weschler in 
Caprice, reproduced above. Defined with a 
sense of movement and vitality, the group is 
well composed, the healthy, rounded forms 
integrated into a compact design. Demon- 
strated here is the critical appraisal that as- 
signs to the sculptor an innate sense of form, 
an almost unconscious ability to suggest move- 
ment even in standing figures. 

Miss Weschler’s versatility is seen in the 


supplementary exhibits, which include five 
portrait heads (life-like, yet free of ex- 
traneous detail), one of her Martial Law 
units, and a series of unrelated wood carv- 
ings. The 18 exhibits cover Miss Weschler’s 
career from 1936 to the early months of 1940, 
and bear out the statement made by William 
Schack in the catalogue foreword, concerning 
the exhibitor’s “effort to invest her work with 
a larger meaning, to speak epically rather 
than conversationally, and to a larger audi- 
ence ... ina public place . . . rather than a 
family gathered around a parlor pedestal.” 





Americans at Cranbrook 

An American painting show, sponsored 
jointly by Life Magazine’s editors and 
the Cranbrook Academy, near Detroit, 
opens at the latter place on May 18, con- 
tinuing until June 2. Among the painters 
to be shown are Thomas Benton, John 
Steuart Curry, Reginald Marsh, Doris Lee, 
Eugene Speicher, Frederic R. Taubes, 
Grant Wood, George Biddle, Charles Burch- 
field, Jon Corbino, Fletcher Martin, Vaughn 
Flannery, and Peter Hurd. 

The sixty paintings included in the 
show were selected by a jury comprising 
John Sloan, Forbes Watson, Clyde H. Bur- 
roughs, Roland J. McKinney, Zoltan Se- 
peshy, and Margit Varga. Patrons of the 
exhibit include the Art Commissioners of 
the City of Detroit, Dr. Valentiner of the 
Detroit Museum, Edsel B. Ford, Albert 
Kahn, Edgar B. Whitcomb, Robert H. Tan- 
nahill, Dr. James Rowland Angell, and 
James Truslow Adams, among others. A 
more detailed report will appear later in 
Tue Art Dicest. 














Death of a Social Order: Miscua RicHtTer 


Artists Congress Holds ‘Golden Gloves’ Show 


A FOURTH ANNUAL that is taken over largely 
by unfamiliar names is the American Artists 
Congress’ membership. show for this year, on 
view until April 27 :in transformed galleries 
on the sixth floor of 785 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. More than 200 paintings, prints and 
sculptures are on view in the rugged environ- 
ment of an empty loft located in the same 
building occupied by the beautifully appointed 
Montross and Kennedy Galleries. Admission 
to the show is 10 cents; price of the illus- 
trated catalogue is 15 cents. 

Following the trend established in previous 
annuals, the exhibition is strongly dominated 
by a style and a content that is repeated over 
and over, most vengefully by the younger art- 
ists making their first New York appearance 
in the present show. Much of the work is in 
a technique which has been called by its 
proponents social realism—an Expressionist 
style stemming from northern Gothic art of 
the Church—and with a social context chok- 


Flight: Mary E. HutcHInson 





ing the pigmental chords. These paintings pre- 
sent a somewhat disordered aspect to the show, 
a dominant note of uncontrolled stridency 
that is not quieted by the better engineered 
compositions of a few more mature artists. 
Of the latter, there are several present who 
could have been better represented, among 
them Kuniyoshi, Evergood, Picken and Bili- 
ings. 

The discernible trees in this forest which 
appear more deeply rooted include a Nude by 
Nicolai Cikovsky; one of Marsden Hartley’s 
recent series of Mt. Ktaadn; a mixture of 
Bosch and Disney called Dispossessed, by Mer- 
vin Jules; Men on Horses by Sol Wilson; 
Portrait of Woman by Jean Liberte; The Basin 
by Eugene Ludins; a figure piece, Primping, 
by Tully Filmus; Karl Fortess’ Landscape ; 
Winter Piece by Francis Colburn; a study in 
striations called Stone Diggers by Savo Radu- 
lovic, On the Hill by Morris J. Kallem; the 
evocative, misty Farewell on Benton Lawn by 
Don Reichert, Mural Study by Symeon Shimin; 
Minna Citron’s Colloquy and Coulton Waugh’s 
Memory, among others. 

The sculptures appear less inspired than 
the oils, though Aaron J. Goodleman’s recent 
Whitney exhibit, Kultur, and John Hovannes’ 
familiar Laundry Workers, are outstanding. 
Among the prints and drawings the colored 
block prints of Harry Gottlieb are prominent, 
particularly his Winter on the Creek exhibited 
before, and two prints in the same medium 
by Margaret Lowengrund. There is a small 
but notable group of photographs in the show, 
one of which provides one of the best works 
in the entire exhibit, the social-documentary 
These Are Our Lives No. 2, by Eliot Elisofon. 
All the social realism that could possibly be 
impaled is caught in a startlingly realistic 
study in colloidal greys of an old woman, who, 
in her own words, has “lived too long.” 

In summation, the 1940 edition of the Con- 
gress show suffers mainly from disinterest on 
the part of the mature talent available on the 
Congress’ membership, and from the resulting 
opportunism of too much derivative amateur 
talent—with something like the atmosphere of 
the “Golden Gloves” amateur boxing bouts, 
plenty of willingness but not much skill. 


Jewell Speaks Out 


As THIS ISSUE goes to press only one of 
the New York critics, Edward Alden Jewell 
of the Times, has voiced his opinion of the 
current annual membership exhibition of the 
American Artists Congress. So until the others 
express themselves, Dicest readers may think 
over the decisions of Mr. Jewell, who seldom 
has ever condemned an exhibition so whole- 
heartedly. Mr. Jewell: 

“It may appear to some of us that the 
American Artists Congress has stolen a march 
on the Society of Independent Artists, which 
is scheduled to open its annual later this 
month in the American Fine Arts Building. 
That is to say, much of the art just placed 
on view wears, decidedly, an ‘Independent’ 
look, despite the fact that it does not repre- 
sent the naive toil of so-called ‘Sunday paint- 
ers.’ Scores of the artists whose names we en- 
counter in the catalogue are well or fairly 
well known and, among these, a few excellent 
artists have submitted work that may be 
deemed quite characteristic. Nevertheless, the 
show as a whole seems to be made up of the 
studio rags and tags of all the isms that 
have enjoyed currency within the last two or 
three decades. 

“Yes, on an esthetic count, the prospect is 
tatterdemalion. And yet it adds up, after all, 
to a fairly consistent group outcry. Though 
not remarkable for clear diction, this is the 
composite voice of the American Expression- 
ist, its message punctuated by abstract dashes, 
with here and there a parenthesis of sound 
and cogent and imaginative originality. 


Quality at Low Ebb 


“A great deal of the work this year is 
crude. Quality runs at low ebb. It may be 
felt to be—and must here, reluctantly, be 
described as—the poorest show the American 
Artists Congress has put on thus far. About 
most of the paintings and pieces of sculpture 
it would seem futile to say anything at all. 
They may be ever so ‘democratic, but are 
they ‘art’? 

“The saddest aspect of a superficial hodge- 
podge such as this is that prevalent mediocrity 
has the effect of slushing-under even the posi- 
tive virtues that have crept in. 


On the Credit Side 


“Among the better things exhibited are 
Symeon Shimin’s beautiful study for a mural 
detail, Minna Citron’s Colloquy (this also 
makes a reappearance, having been included 
in the artist’s recent one-man show at the 
Midtown), Tully Filmus’s Primping, the Men 
on Horses by Sol Wilson. Because of its 
structural compactness, the Card Players by 
Ronald Joseph ought to be mentioned; alse, 
one may decide, the slight though arresting 
little monochromatic Farewell on Benton Lawn 
by Don Reichert; assuredly—so filled it is 
with elusive yet poignant atmosphere—Coul- 
ton Waugh’s oil of an old woman clutching 
a violin, called Memory. 

“Other items, including a few of the less 
patently derivative abstractions, might like- 
wise, no doubt, be cited for effective design 
or niceties of color. But in the main, honesty 
compels one to report, the walls and sculpture 
pedestals appear cluttered with shrillness and 
posturing and ineptitude.” 





136,000 See Impressionists 


Record attendance was struck in Los An- 
geles at the recent Impressionist exhibition 
put on by Roland J. McKinney at the Los 
Angeles Museum. In three weeks more than 
136,000 visitors attended. 
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The Congress Answers 


(At the request of H. Glintenkamp, Nation- 
al Executive Secretary of the American Art- 
ists Congress, space is here given him to an- 
swer my use of the word “purposeless” in de- 
scribing the Congress in an editorial in the 
April 1 issue of the Dicest:—Editor.) 


“Charged by the editor of THe Art D:cEst 
with being a ‘purposeless’ organization, the 
American Artists’ Congress presents the fol- 
lowing statement of its basis, aims and ac- 
tivities: 

“The Congress was established four years 
ago because artists all over the country. 
young and old, the most famous as well as 
the less known, academicians, abstractionists, 
those of every school, found themselves in an 
increasingly precarious situation. Six years of 
acute distress in a period of world-wide crisis 
had convinced them that the arts, far from 
flourishing in splendid isolation, were inevita- 
bly affected by economic and political convul- 
sions. The crisis was a challenge to the con- 
tinued existence of art and artists. Out of 
the need of meeting that challenge, the 
American Artists’ Congress was born. 

“The Congress has stood by the WPA art 
project as the first line of defense for con- 
temporary American art, at the same time 
neglecting no other avenue for broadening 
the cultural outlook. It took a leading part 
in the successful campaign to secure from a 
reluctant governing board a comprehensive 
exhibition of contemporary American art at 
the New York World’s Fair in 1939. It held 
a notable print show, open to all artists in 
this country, a simultaneous showing in 30 
cities of ‘America Today: 100 Prints.’ It 
brought Picasso’s Guernica to America to aid 
Loyalist Spain. Annually, it sponsors a com- 
petition for young artists for a first one-man 
show, and winners have gained widespread 
recognition. National membership shows have 
yearly attracted wide audiences. Important 
symposiums have been held at the Museum of 
Modern Art and elsewhere. 

“Through its effective work for the dem- 
ocratic growth of culture in the United States 
and its firm stand against war and reaction, 
the Congress has grown to a national organ- 
ization (with branches in twelve cities, each 
run by an Executive Board elected locally) 
of nine hundred members, representing every 
phase of art activity in the country. The 
members have been democratically elected, 
without respect to race, political affiliation 
or esthetic creed, solely on the basis of rec- 
ognized standing as artists. 

“Today, the needs which brought the Con- 
gress into being are as sharp as ever, and 
call for redoubled efforts on the part of all 
progressives who believe with the Congress 
that the development of art requires peace, 
freedom and economic security. While the 
Tories have whittled down WPA, leaving thou- 
sands of artists in dire distress, we have de- 
fended the art projects both for what they 
have done for artists and what artists have 
achieved through them, and we have stood 
for permanent government support of art. 
We have protested attacks on artists’ freedom 
of expression in numerous instances in the 
conviction that the Bill of Rights means some- 
thing in the art world too. We have opposed 
rising reactionary tendencies in art criticism 
and increasingly frequent assaults on civil 
liberties by over-zealous and partisan officials, 
super-patriots and hysterical legislative com- 
mittees. We have opposed war and continue 
to oppose it. Now that the world war has 
come, we call for the utmost vigilance to 


[Please turn. to page 20] 
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Femme en Rouge Entendue sous un Arbre: Soutine (1932) 


New York Sees Soutine, Tragic Lithuanian 


INSOLENT YOUNG GIRLS and swirling old 
trees, painted with all the lusty savagery at 
the artist’s command, are on view at the 
Carstairs Gallery, New York, in a new exhi- 
bition by Chaim Soutine. The 46-year-old 
Lithuanian, one of the most controversial of 
the “Later Paris Masters,” is represented by 
twelve oils, most of them of recent vintage 
and all of them new arrivals from Paris. 

Soutine, who was influenced considerably 
by Modigliani with whom he once shared a 
studio, was born in 1894 in Wilno, and came 
to Paris when he was seventeen. His native 
city, one of the most tragic in all Europe 
because of its long history of political and 
racial strife (most recently taken by Russia), 
has been the scene of one occupation after 


Civil War? 


Rumblings of discord and revolt are coming 
from the direction of the American Artists 
Congress. Seventeen members of the organiza- 
tion sent out a petition calling upon the Ex- 
ecutive Board to “break its silence” on these 
questions: “Does the policy of the Congress 
on war and fascism serve the interests of art- 
ists?” “Is it true that the Executive Board 
has adjusted the policy of the Congress to 
the line of the Communist Party without con- 
sulting the membership?” 

The signers were: Milton Avery, Peggy Ba- 
con, George Biddle, Ilya Bolotowsky, Morris 
Davidson, Jose de Creeft, Dorothy Eisner, 
Paula Eliasoph, Hans Foy, Adolph Gottlieb, 
Louis Harris, Renee Lahm, Paul Mommer, 
Lewis Mumford, Ralph Rosenberg, M. Roth- 
kowitz and Meyer Shapiro. 

They demanded “a thorough clarification 
of the Congress’ stand on war and fascism, 
to oppose American participation in this war, 
to repudiate the justifications that are being 
presented for Russian aggression against Fin- 
land, and to reaffirm their opposition to all 
totalitarian regimes.” The petition concluded: 
“Your response to these issues will make clear 
to the world whether the Congress is a rem- 
nant of the cultural front of the Communist 
Party or an independent artists’ organization.” 

According to reports seeping out of the 
meeting, the revolt was partly successful. 


another, siege after siege, and pogrom after 
pogrom. Whether influenced by the tragedy 
that has been his Slavo-Wilno inheritance, or 
the misery he found in Montmartre as a 
young student, Soutine has clung steadfastly 
to his individual style of painting savagely, 
and of depicting the warped aspects of human 
life. 

A canvas dated 1916, though undoubtedly 
further painted since then, is the earliest in the 
Carstairs show, entitled Femme en Couchée 
dans La Prairie, brushed boldly and loaded 
with pigment. The figure is lying so limply 
in the field that it looks almost like a corpus 
delecti. In another early canvas, Portrait de 
Madame C, Soutine shows the Modigliani in- 
fluence, yet the work has more scintillation 
of light upon the face. 

The outstanding figure piece in the show 
is Femme en Rouge Entendue sous un Arbre, 
dated 1932, in which the artist has reached 
maturity of his technique and palette. A wo- 
man with a blouse of burning red, which is 
echoed in the painting of the face, and a 
cream-colored skirt, is placed against the deep 
shadow of a strong tree trunk, while the blue 
sky filters through a spattering of green foli- 
age. A more simplified work is the Le Petit 
Patissier, a young baker-boy in white against 
an evocative blue background, standing be- 
fore the spectator as if he had just momen- 
tarily set down his work. 

Soutine’s trees have both élan and majesty 
in their huge-scaled form, their violent brush- 
ing, and their deep color. In Le Grand Arbre, 
painted last year, the tiny flecks of people 
and animals at the base dramatize the tree 
which looms into the whirling stratosphere of 
cross-current breezes and natural forces. 

The exhibition gives a clear demonstra- 
tion of Soutine’s gamut in painting and con- 
tains sufficiently important canvases to invoke 
a New York judgment on this Paris painter. 





Evening Hours at the Modern 

The success of the evening hours, which 
the Modern Museum instituted during the 
Italian Old Masters show, has resulted in a 
new policy, under which the museum will be 
open each Wednesday evening until 10 P. M. 
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Foot of Mitchell Street: Envmunp LEWANDOWSKI 


Wisconsin Artists Stage 27th Annual 


Most imporTANT on Milwaukee’s art cal- 
endar is the annual exhibition of Wisconsin 
Painters and Sculptors, the 27th edition of 
which is on view in the Milwaukee Institute 
through April. Local artists submitted the 627 
pieces which came before the appraising eyes 
of jurors Emil Ganso (artist-in-residence at 
Wisconsin’s Lawrence College) and Gustav 
Dalstrom, who ruled out all but 175 works. 
For the Institute’s top prize, the $100 paint- 
ing award, they selected Edmund Lewandow- 
ski’s Foot of Mitchell Street, and for the In- 
stitute’s $100 purchase prize, Joseph Friebert’s 
East State Street. 

The award which, according to the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, met with the most public 
enthusiasm, was the $50 sculpture prize 
taken by Alonzo Hauser’s lively and rhythmic 
Martha Graham, depicting the noted dancer 
in a halted second of a dance movement. The 
Milwaukee Journal purchase award went to 
Waldemar Berg’s Chipmunk Coolie Storm, 
and the Layton School’s award to Frank E. 
Buffmire’s Return of the Hero. The Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation pur- 
chased two exhibits, Harold Wescott’s The 


Return of the Hero: Frank E. BUFFMIRE 


Marsh Farm and Ruth Grotenrath’s The Barn- 
yard, which will represent Wisconsin in the 
I. B. M. national 48-state collection at the 
New York and San Francisco fairs. 

Earl Gessert’s Back Yard took the Henry 
G. Meyer watercolor purchase award; Mar- 
jorie Leuloff’s The Blue Veil, the Wisconsin 
Painers and Sculptors Award (oil), and A. 
Jankowski’s watercolor, Sisters’ Home, took 
the Behan Art Store prize. 

“The 1940 exhibition,” reported the critic 
for the Journal, “is free from ‘faults’ charged 
against shows of the past. There are com- 
paratively few buildings out of plumb, the 
fields and barnyards are prosperous as far 
as comports with art. The silos seem to be 
full and if there is snow it has been caught 
on the canvas before the soot has discolored 
it. Altogether, critics will find the exhibit 
properly representative of the city and doing 
credit to the state.” 

The annual was not devoid of the contro- 
versial aspects that have often brought the 
Institute into the news. One of the entries 
passed by the jurors, Herbert G. Prahl’s Art 
Discussion in Milwaukee, was withdrawn from 





the show because it constituted a one-man 
retort to the pathetic, inane attack made on 
the Institute by the beer capital’s aldermen 
(Tue Art Dicest, March 15). Prahl’s water- 
color, which pictured Alderman John Schultz 
behind the bar of his tavern lecturing two 
inebriates on art, was removed at the sugges- 
tion of the museum’s exhibition committee, 
Prahl acquiesced without complaint. When the 
Journal quizzed Alderman Schultz (“who views 
modern art with about the same emotions as 
he would the return of prohibition”), the 
tavernkeeper-critic replied, “I’m not even in- 
terested.” 

P. S—Director Pelikan of the Institute re- 
ports to the Dicest that Art Discussion in 
Milwaukee found a buyer the day after it 
was removed from exhibition. 





Champion of Chapin 

From Briggs Dyer, Chicago artist, comes a 
vehement letter urging the editor and other 
interested parties to view the exhibition of 
watercolors by Francis Chapin (also of Chi- 
cago) at the Macbeth Galleries—a show “of 
the finest watercolors being produced by an 
American.” Mr. Dyer: 

“Of the several tons of watercolors on New 
York’s walls at present, Chapin’s are probably 
the only ones which demonstrate an under- 
standing of the medium which transcends. the 
illustrative wet wash flowing out of Califor- 
nia, for instance. It would probably be a 
shock to the Californians if any one were to 
suggest that all the possibilities of watercolor 
are not exploited by rolling hills, galloping 
ponies, or views from above of some recently 
completed dam. It might also be news to them 
and many others that a watercolor may be 
painted on dry paper! Also that the flood of 
stylistic renderings bores many, and that there 
are even some who consider the Millard Sheets 
manner quite definitely pedestrian and un- 
imaginative. I wish they could see the Chap- 
ins, not that it would do much good, but it 
would be fun to torture them with a really 
fine watercolor not stemming from the Wins- 
low Homer attitude.” 

{Ed.—After applying a fine-tooth comb to 
the columns of the New York critics, this lone- 
some comment, from Margaret Breuning of the 
Journal-American, was unearthed: “Also at 
this gallery (Macbeth), are some watercolors 
by Francis Chapin that have the brilliant color 
and the individual, fluent design that distin- 
guish his oils; he has developed a shorthand 
of line and color in these papers that is highly 
effective.” ] 





Abramofsky More Intense 
From Toledo, Ohio, I. Abramofsky has sent 


to New York his first one-man show of can- 
vases since 1392. On view at the Charles Mor- 
gan Gallery until April 27, Abramofsky’s ex- 
hibits give an accounting of his recent years 
of painting, picking up his career with Self- 
Portrait, dated 1930 and worked out in re- 
strained tonalities. 

The artist’s later canvases, more precise of 
form and more intense of color, include two 
large still lifes in which the composition is 
built up of unrelated objects, simply rendered 
in strong primal colors. Carrying simplicity of 
color and form still further are Boats in New 
England, a quiet harbor scene, Pueblo in New 
Mexico and Sante Fe Landscape, in which the 
flat planes of the foreground adobe houses 
contrast effectively with blue-tinted, mountains 
that loom high in the distance. 

Russian-born, Abramofsky trained at the 
Academie Julien in Paris and is represented 
in the Luxembourg, and in the permanent col- 
lections of the Brooklyn and Toledo museums. 
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Southern Annual 


THe SouTHern States Art LEACUE is now 
holding its 20th annual exhibition, this time 
at the Mint Museum in Charlotte, N. C. Rep- 
resented are most of the important painters 
now active south of the Potomac and east of 
the Pecos, along with scores of others whose 
reputations have yet to transcend local limits. 
The show is in reality a revealing cross-section 
of a regional art that is steadily growing in 
vigor and in repute. 

Four Southern leaders—James Chillman, Jr., 
League president and director of the Houston 
Museum; Miss Lila Mae Chapman; L. P. 
Skidmore, director of Atlanta’s High Museum, 
and Edward S. Benjamin—acted as the jury 
of awards. To top place they assigned La- 
mar Dodds’ Seaweed and Milkweed, naming 
it winner of the Blanche S. Benjamin $250 
prize for the most beautiful picture of a 
Southern subject. Honorable mention for this 
award went to Marie A. Hull for her Share- 
croppers. Second prize in this class, the $25 
Charlotte Observer award, went to Jerry By- 
waters for Elizabeth, with honorable mention 
being voted to Karl Wolfe’s Monday Morning. 

The Mint Museum’s watercolor prize was 
taken by Charles Reinike’s Corner Light, with 
Loucille Kelly’s House on Third Street being 
accorded honorable mention. Selected for the 
$25 Charlotte Woman’s Club prize was Mil- 
dred Hughes’ sculpture group, Mother and 
Child. Honorable mention went to Bernice 
West’s sculpture Ruth. 

Paul Efird’s $25 prize for the best decora- 
tive painting was won by Tom Lea with Hide- 
hunters, and honorable mention in this class 
went to Henry J. MacMillan for Beach Venus. 
Robert S. Rogers’ Magnolias took the $20 
flower piece prize, followed by Amelia Or- 
bach’s Hothouse Plant, which was second. 

In the etching division the Lila Mae Chap- 
man $25 award went to John Taylor Arms’ 
Stanwick, honorable mention going to Willie 
L. Reed’s Le Petit Salon from Pirate Alley. 
The Edward S. Shorter prize for the best 
block print was taken by Grover Page’s Ohio 
River Noah, followed by honorable mention 
winner, Steffen Thomas’ Sunworshippers. Con- 
cluding the list of prizewinners is Sadie A. E. 
Irvine whose covered jar took the crafts prize 
offered by the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 


merce. 





Collectors’ First Purchase 


Collectors of American Art announce the 
first purchase of their fourth season—West- 
wind Farm, a small oil by Betty Waldo Parish. 
There are many other works under considera- 
tion, but the steady flow of purchases awaits 
the steady inflow of memberships. Last season, 
due to the very human habit of procrastina- 
tion, 45 per cent of the memberships were re- 
ceived in November, which made necessary a 
fevered flurry of purchasing at the last in 
order to fulfill the obligation of the Board of 
Directors to distribute a print, a painting or 
a piece of sculpture to each member before 
Christmas. 

The Members’ Annual Bulletin, containing 
reproductions of all the works distributed in 
December, 1939, may be had by sending 10 
cents in stamps to H. B. Tschudy, Secretary 
of Collectors of American Art, 38 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





Publicity Notice 
A picture for a jury show 
Should be big with lots of go; 
Then, if it is hung at all, 
It will hog the center wall. 
—ANpbRE SMITH. 
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Descent from the Cross: Max BecKkMANN (1917) 


Presenting Landmarks in Modern German Art 


Tue Nazis, in their fanatic zeal, have scat- 
tered not only sizeable segments of their pop- 
ulation to the earth’s far corners, but also 
large numbers of canvases and paintings 
which they hold to be detrimental to the Ger- 
man good. Of the many such fugitive works 
which have found their way to America, 26 
are on view (through April 27) at the Buch- 
holz Gallery in New York. The show, labeled 
“Landmarks in Modern German Art,” pre- 
sents 19 canvases and 7 sculptures, all pro- 
duced between 1906 and 1932, and all but 
two formerly the property of German mu- 
seums. 

Germany’s modern movement began in 1905 
when Kirchner, Heckel and Schmidt-Rottluff 
(all represented in the Buchholz show) formed 
Die Bruecke and endeavored by their work 
to bridge the gap between French .Impression- 
ism and the new Expressionism. Further im- 
petus was given the movement by the forma- 
tion in Munich in 1911 of Der Blaue Reiter, 
which included Klee, Mare.and Macke, like- 
wise represented in the present exhibition. 

The Modern German School and the School 
of Paris, writes Perry T. Rathbone of the 
Detroit Institute in the catalogue foreword, 
were the expressions of widely differing tem- 
peraments, one Northern, the other Latin. 
“Whereas French art is largely concerned 
with subtly calculated formal relationships, 
German art is impulsive and based upon emo- 
tional values, expressed in terms of line and 
bold pattern and an uninhibited use of color. 
The mood and temper of the northern mind 
is revealed in varying aspects in the Buch- 
holz exhibition. It is at the root of Kokosch- 
ka’s introspective searching of his own coun- 
tenance, of Feininger’s translation of archi- 
tecture and sailing craft into the veiled realm 


of the legendary. One finds it in Marc’s 
kaleidoscopic compositions which suggest the 
analogy of visualized music, or in Modersohn’s 
discovery of the poetry of the humble. Hofer’s 
emotional reserve and sense of form relate 
him more closely than any of his countrymen 
to the French.” 


Edward Alden Jewell of the Times listed 
as “arresting canvases” Max Beckmann’s De- 
scent from the Cross and Christ and the Wo- 
man Taken in Adultery, Emil Nolde’s “sav- 
agely splendid” Sunflowers, Lyonel Feininger’s 
“particularly rewarding” Village Church, Karl 
Hofer’s Girl Combing Her Hair and Erich 
Heckel’s “loosely yet cogently constructed” 
Convalescent. 

From among the entries of the sculptors 
Lehmbruck, Marcks, Kolbe and Barlach, Jew- 
ell named Barlach for top honors. “There is 
nothing,” the Times critic wrote, “in the 
exhibition finer than Barlach’s superb Read- 
ing Monks. It is one of the most eloquent, 
one of the most profoundly moving plastic 
statements produced anywhere since the turn 
of the century.” 





Art From a Wheelchair 


We'll proceed cautiously on this item until 
further advices and confirmation! The San 
Francisco Museum has attacked one of the 
last props of rugged individualism (museum 
fatigue) by providing wheelchairs for its mem- 
bers, providing them with a languid method 
of gliding under the noses of pictures, to study 
them forgetful of all limbs, corns, tight sabots, 
weariness -in-the-small-of-the-back, athletes’ 
moisture, and haute monde heels. Are those 
large delicious Florida oranges furnished each 
visitor, too? 
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Mrs. Burroughs: THomas GAtnsBporoucH (1727-1788) 


Wreck of an Indiaman off the Needles: Georce Mortanp (1763-1804) 


Impressive Fisher Collection of Old Masters Given to California 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, through its active 
museums and its constantly expanding group 
of important collectors, is becoming more and 
more prominent on the nation’s art map. Add- 
ing to the momentum of this movement are 
the activities of the University of Southern 
California, which last January dedicated its 
new May Ormerod Harris Hall of architec- 
ture and fine arts, and more recently opened 
its beautiful Elizabeth Holmes Fisher Art 
Gallery, donated by Mrs. Walter Harrison 
Fisher. In addition to housing Mrs. Fisher’s 
nationally-known collection of 29 old mas- 
ter canvases, also donated to the university, 
the gallery contains rooms for traveling shows 
and for the disp!ay of local collections. 

The Fisher canvases include examples by 
Dutch, Flemish, French and English masters 
and represent 300 years of painting—from the 
17th to the middle of the 19th century. Earli- 
est painter in the group is Van Dyck. who is 
represented by two works. an aristocratic por- 
trait of Philip Herbert, Fifth Earl of Pem- 
broke, and an appealing religious subject, 
St. John, painted while the artist was in 


Italy. From the same century are two portraits 
by van der Helst, the painter whose popu- 
larity once overshadowed that of his giant 
contemporary, Rembrandt; and two smaller 
canvases by the Dutch Little Masters—Wil- 
lem van de Velde’s Vessels in a Calm and 
David Teniers’ The Musical. 

Linking Holland and England is the Por- 
trait of a Lady, painted by Sir Peter Lely, 
the Dutchman who spent most of his career 
in England. Representing English art in the 
18th century is the Portrait of Peg Woffing- 
ton, famous contemporary actress, painted 
by Thomas Hudson, more famous as a teacher 
of Reynolds than as an artist. Francis Cotes 
is included through a portrait, as is also the 
noted Scottish master, Allan Ramsay. 

Thomas Gainsborough is represented by two 
excellent works, a portrait of his aunt, Mrs. 
Burroughs, and a landscape. Romney and 
Hoppner are other portraitists contributing 
to this notable collection. Dominating their 
section, however, is Raeburn’s Portrait of 
Francis Gray, Earl of Moray, a work that, un- 
til a short time ago, remained in the posses- 


sion of the original family. Another portrait 
coming directly to the Fisher group from the 
owning family is Sir William Beechey’s Por- 
trait of Charles Dowding. Thomas Lawrence’s 
Portrait of Antonio Canova is an incisive de- 
piction of the famed sculptor. Completing the 
British section are three canvases, John Zof- 
fany’s Conversation Piece, George Morland’s 
Yarmouth Harbor: Wreck of an Indiaman off 
the Needles and Constable’s The Old Mill. 

Constable, who early won recognition in 
France, had some influence on the Barbizon 
painters and this may be traced in the Fisher 
examples from that school—canvases by Corot, 
Troyon, Jacques, Diaz, Daubigny, Dupre, Rous- 
seau and Cazin. Courbet brings the list of 
painters to a close. Only one sculptor, the 
18th century Frenchman Guillaume Coustou, 
is represented in the collection. 

The Fisher donation was correctly described 
by Director Poingdestre of the Elizabeth 
Holmes Fisher Gallery as “an addition of in- 
estimable value to the cultural life of the 
University of Southern California and of 
the City of Los Angeles.” 





U. S. Competitions 


Tue Unirep States GOVERNMENT, continu- 
ing as the most active art patron in the coun- 
try, announces three new competitions open 
to all American artists. The competitions, 
which involve both mural painting and sculp- 
ture, offer artists almost $68,000 in commis- 
sions and, like most other Treasury art 
projects, will be judged by artist-jurors un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Section of Fine 
Arts. 

Edward Bruce, Chief of the Section, has is- 
sued a bulletin listing complete details of 
the competitions—two of which are organ- 
ized to allot contracts to muralists and sculp- 
tors who will decorate the new Social Security 
Building in Washington, and the third, which 
entails commissions to provide murals and 
sculptural decoration for the U. S. Maritime 
Commission’s new vessel the President An- 
drew Jackson. 

Deadline for the submission of the designs 
in the maritime competition is June 1, 1940. 
Plans specify large mural panels for most of 
the ship’s public rooms, along with supple- 
mentary spandrel designs. Total amount to be 
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paid for these maritime decorations: $6,940. 

The mural decorations for the Social Se- 
curity Building have been divided, for the 
purposes of the competition, into two sec- 
tions, one requiring a three-panel mural on 
the stage of. the auditorium, and the other, 
a group of four murals in the main corridor 
at the auditorium entrance. Entries must be in 
by Oct. 15. Fee for the screen panels is $3,- 
520 and for the corridor murals, $19,980. 
From these designs, murals for other spaces 
in the Social Security Building will be se- 
lected, carrying the sum of $20,980. 

The sculpture competition for the same 
building calls for designs for two sculptures 
which are to be placed on pedestals flank- 
ing the entrance into the auditorium. Each 
piece will bring the sculptor $8,000. Deadline 
for submissions is Sept. 3. 

Judging the sculpture entries will be a jury 
composed of Chaim Gross, William McVey 
and Ralph Stackpole. Entries in the Security 
Building murals competition will be passed 
on by Marguerite Zorach, Edward Biberman, 
Kindred McLeary and Franklin C. Watkins. 
The maritime designs will come before Alain 
de Bouthillier of the Maritime Commission, 


George Harding, painter, and Edward Bruce. 

The Section’s current bulletin, besides de- 
tailing all specifications and requirements, 
contains many helpful suggestions on the 
proposed projects, written by Edward Bruce, 
Henry Varnum Poor and by A. J. Altmeyer 
(chairman of the Social Security Board). 
Prospective competitors should write the Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration, Federal Works Agency at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the bulletin and for complete 
information. 





Pen & Brush Awards 


The Pen and Brush Club of New York, 16 
East Tenth Street, is sponsoring through 
April its annual spring exhibition of oils, wa- 
tercolors and sculpture by members. 

The Charles M. Swift Memorial Prize, for 
oil painting was awarded to For Sale by Char- 
lotte Kudlich Lermont, by a jury composed 
of Hortense Ferne, Nan Greacen and Betty 
Waldo Parish. First honorable mention went 
to Farm in Connecticut by Gertrude Nason, 
and second honorable mention to Market 
at Caudebec by Emily Nichols Hatch. 


The Art Digest 











White Ballet: Everett SHINN 
Awarded Second Prize of $100 





Anne in Blue: Leon Kroue 
Awarded First Prize of $200 


Eight Philadelphia Businessmen—‘Art Virgins —Pick What They Like 


THE AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN, staunch up- 
holder of the I-know-what-I-like approach to 
art appreciation, last week stepped into a 
big-league art game and scored what critics 
considered at least a two-base hit. The con- 
test was the “American Taste in Art” show 
at the Art Alliance in Philadelphia (to April 
21), and the batter, a jury of eight Phila- 
delphia businessmen. Over their home plate 
came 1,200 canvases from 27 states, of which 
they sent all but 167 entries back whence they 
came. Result was an exhibition which, accord- 
ing to Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia 
Record, demonstrated that the American busi- 
nessman “has an instinctive dislike of sloppy 
work, and a feeling for good craftsmanship.” 

Miss Grafly’s decision: “Undazzled by lead- 
ing art names that meant nothing to them, 
the ‘artistic virgins,’ as Henry Pitz, vice presi- 
dent of the Art Alliance, dubbed them, cut 
through the delicate political balance of the 
art world, chucked some of the biggest, hun- 
dreds of small fry and emerged with an exhi- 
bition differing little from any good national 
salon.” 

The Philadelphia executives singled out 
Leon Kroll’s Anne in Blue for the first prize 
of $200, and named Everett Shinn’s White 
Ballet winner of the $100 second prize. Then 
they pinned the honorable mention ribbons 
on Daniel Garber’s landscape, Uplands, No- 
vember, and on Frederick Waugh’s Down 
Gloucester Way. The latter two painters, in- 
cidently, took the first and second popular 
awards at the recent annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy. 

These citations should be the key to non- 
professional art taste, but, warns Miss Grafly, 
“just as you are sure you have the business 
art mind nicely card-indexed and _pigeon- 
holed, you are hit in the eye by pictures that 
didn’t win prizes: by James Guy’s surrealistic 
Discovery of Hands; a semi-surrealistic-what- 
have-you color organization Sunset by Fred- 
erick Haucke; Lightning by Nura, a playful, 
fairy tale arrangement of embracing nude 
babies; and Buk Ulreich’s flowing-tailed, 
heavy-built horses against a vivid yellow back- 
ground, not at all the sort of thoroughbreds 
found in well-regulated stables.” 

All of this, Miss Grafly then noted, took the 
edge off “the fact that not one out-and- 
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out abstraction crawled in under the bars.” 

The catholicity of appreciation, the Record 
critic found, “embraces color as well as sub- 
ject matter.” As evidence she cited Jon Cor- 
bino’s Potato Pickers, in which paint organi- 
zation is the dominant factor, and H. C. 
Robertson’s Cotton Pickers, which is a more 
literal transcription. The businessmen liked 
both Alison Mason Kingsbury’s simple state- 
ment of fact as well as Olive Leonhardt’s 
“figure pattern developed from the mystic 
sadism of the Penitentes,” and found “beauty 
both in the subtle color crustations that Eliott 
Orr weaves into Outcasts, a bar interior, and 
in the rich pigments of Henry Cooper’s re- 
ligious still life.” 

The business-mind, the critic continued, 
“finds interest in the bold rough-hewn close- 
up of a girl and cloak in The Silver Cape by 
Herbert Barnett, yet senses the subtle, unro- 
bust charm of John Carroll's frail little girl 
in white, Lilies of the Valley. Fascinated by 
the angularities of Martha Graham in Paul 
Meltsner’s striking dance study, it has equal 
appreciation for the full curves of Gladys 
Rockmore Davis’ girls, or for the sticky, cheap, 
semi-caricatured beach types in Ice Cream 
Cones by Reginald Marsh.” 

“So what,” asks Miss Grafly, “‘is business- 
men’s taste in art? Perhaps the question is 
best answered by what it is not. It dislikes 


Philadelphia’s Businessman Jury 


Sir: The “American Taste in Art” show 
is more successful than we had a right to 
expect. First we were swamped by the 
number of canvases sent in, but they did 
represent quite a true cross section of 
American art, from the worst to the best. 
I was impressed by the sincerity and ear- 
nestness of the businessman jury and inter- 
ested by their rapid self education as the 
judging went on. They began by being posi- 
tive and somewhat didactic. They ended 
by being more reflective and inquiring. And 
their enthusiasm mounted instead of wan- 
ing. I think that the art loving public of 
Philadelphia has been increased by six or 
seven intelligent men at least. 








—Henry C. Piz, Philadelphia Art Alliance. 


the abstract, but otherwise, it does not at- 
tempt to dictate subject matter. The great 
common denominator of its taste, however, 
may be found in reasonably sound crafts- 
manship. The half-baked painter does not 
stand a chance.” And that, Miss Grafly em- 
phasized, “may be one of the salutary com- 
mentaries to come out of this ‘American Taste 
in Art’ exhibition, for a representative jury 
of businessmen has said in no uncertain terms 
through its selections that if an artist wants 
a market he must, first of all, know his job.” 

Dealers and artists alike might well study 
this show to discover, from a buyer’s point of 
view, just what the lay taste is willing to 
accept. “The businessman,” Miss Grafly con- 
cluded, “may be inveigled into jutying pic- 
tures, but will he buy them? Perhaps the 
‘American Taste in Art’ show can answer that 
question, too.” 

Prospective answerers of that question are 
the gentlemen of the show’s jury: Philip C. 
Staples, Henderson Supplee, Jr., George El- 
liott, Howard A. Loeb, William Leach, George 
E. Bartol, Robert T. McCracken and Leonard 
T. Beale. 





Enit Kaufmann Exhibits 


Mrs. Enit Kaufmann, Czech-born Austrian 
painter now living in New York, is now hold- 
ing her first American exhibition, on view 
through April 30 in Columbia University’s 
Philosophy Hall. Organized under the spon- 
sorship of the Women’s Graduate Club of the 
university, the show includes portraits of Mrs. 
Sarah Delano Roosevelt (painted during Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s stay in the Austrian Tyrol), Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher. Lewis Browne, Richard 
Llewellyn (author of How Green Was My 
Valley) and Harry Scherman, director of the 


Book of the Month Club. 





Kroll’s Rope Broke 


A defective rope attaching a ladder to the 
scaffolding of a mural on which Leon Kroll 
is working in the Worcester Municipal Audi- 
torium broke recently, sending Kroll to the 
hospital with a broken leg. The artist expects 
to be at work again on the war memorial 
panels in a few weeks. 
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Wanderer: Joun Wuorr 


John Whorf Opens His Annual Exhibition 


JoHN Wuorr, one of the most popular wa- 
tercolor virtuosos now practising, is holding 
his annual exhibition at New York’s Milch 
Galleries, until April 27. His skillful and seem- 
ingly effortless renditions of pounding seas, 
fog-dimmed New England fishing villages and 
dawn-lighted snow scenes hang as testaments 
to a medium under absolute control. 

Whorf’s latest watercolors deal with much 
the same subject matter as did those of all 
his preceding annual shows. There are the at- 
mospheric renderings of coastal towns under 
brilliant light and shrouded by moist fog, rag- 
ing seas smashing into rocky shores and grind- 


ing battered old hulks to bits (as in Wan- 
derer), busy sailors high on a mast in Reefing 
and manning a racing craft in Down the Wind. 
Other exhibits picture mallards settling on 
marshy fields and hunters taking aim, skiers 
skimming down glistening slopes of snow. 

Typical of the turbulent winds that shatter 
the peace of Cape Cod’s Provincetown is Storm 
on Shore, in which an anchored dory is tossed 
about by the waves that swell in under the 
piles at the end of a wharf. October Morning 
is crisp and clear, while Fog depicts a similar 
street scene with the flanking houses obscured 
by a vaporous shield. 





Fourteen Americans 


Criype H. Burroucus, curator of American 
art at the Detroit Institute, has organized an 
important exhibition of the work of 14 prom- 
inent contemporary painters, to remain on 
view through April 28. Four of the exhibitors 
—John Carroll, Zoltan Sepeshy, Sarkis Sarki- 
sian and John L. Pappas—are from Detroit; 
the other ten, representing work being done 
in other: sections, are Thomas Benton, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Louis Bouche, John Steuart Curry, 
George Grosz, Reginald Marsh, Waldo Peirce, 
Nicolai Cikovsky, Ernest Fiene and Edward 
Hopper. 

The exhibition, comprising five canvases by 
each artist, is, in effect, a series of 14 one- 
man shows, each complete enough to furnish 
an adequate view of the artist’s favorite sub- 
ject matter and technique. 

Florence Davies of the Detroit News wrote 
that the show was “truly exciting,” with the 
local artists “more than holding their own” 
in a group show of an unusually high and 
consistent standard. 

“Carroll,” she said, “gives us an exciting 
wall. He shows for the first time the spirited 
and beautiful portrait of Lillian Henckel 
Haass, subtly and exquisitely painted, a por- 
trait of great elegance and distinction. .. . 
Sepeshy achieves a new richness and beauty 
of surface texture in his expert use of tem- 
pera.” Sarkisian’s exhibits the News critic de- 
scribed as “stunning,” and those of Pappas 
as “vigorous.” 

Among the Bentons is his much disputed 
and highly publicized Suzanna and the Elders, 
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and among the Currys is his John Brown 
“painted as a fanatical zealot, sewing the wind 
to reap the whirlwind.” 

Miss Davies, continuing her review of the 
out-of-town artists, commended Bouche for his 
“unerring taste and the versatility of his in- 
terests;” Ernest Fiene for “a cool simplified 
quality that is almost Japanese in feeling;” 
Hopper for “an immaculate way of rendering” 
his subject matter; Nicolai Cikovsky for “pro- 
ficiency” of handling, and George Grosz for his 
“full-bodied studies of nudes” and the tur- 
bulence of his commentary on contemporary 
life. She found, too, that “lusty” was the 
word for Waldo Peirce’s painting. 

“Among the most fascinating of the paint- 
ings entered in the show,” Miss Davies con- 
cluded, “are the group of five by Reginald 
Marsh, all of which are beautifully enveloped 
in unified color and fepresent the artist’s keen 
interest in various phases of humanity in the 
mass. 





Herzog Galleries Grow 

With the building of an additional and sec- 
ond home, the Herzog Galleries of Houston, 
Texas, are now featuring changing exhibitions 
with wide success. The current exhibition, dec- 
orative screens by Daniel MacMorris, continues 
to May 1.°* 





Met’s Industrial Art Show 


The opening of the Metropolitan Museum’s 
special exhibition of eontemporary American 
industrial art has been postponed from April 
17 to the 30th. 


Philbrook’s First 


Five WESTERN STATES are represented in the 
First Annual Exhibition organized by Eugene 
Kingman, director of the Philbrook Museum 
at Tulsa. Made up of oils, watercolors, prints 
and sculpture, the show, on view through 
May 5, drew 300 entries from artists of Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas. Paul Gardner, director of Kansas 
City’s Nelson-Atkins Gallery, Ralph M. Hud- 
son of Arkansas University and Dr. Oscar B. 
Jacobson of Oklahoma University comprised 
the jury of selection. 

The show, reports the critic of the Tulsa 
World, “is thoroughly representative of the 
region. The sculpture section is the smallest. 
The watercolors and prints are the strongest, 
while the oils show the greatest variety in 
approach and handling.” 

“While the exhibition is truly regional,” the 
World critic continued, “it is apparent that 
the word ‘regional’ has no meaning as indica- 
tive of style or subject matter. The artists 
from the five states are in close contact with 
the various art centers of the nation and a 
reflection of many schools of artistic thought 
is to be observed. There is evidence of in- 
quiring minds and good sense.” 

The Museum’s purchasing fund, adminis- 
tered by an acquisition committee, purchased 
four of the exhibits: Jackson Lee Nesbitt’s 
oil, Circus Clown; Edward M. Shiwetz’ water- 
color, Coastal Wells; Charles M. Capps’ aqua- 
tint, Quietude; and Fred Geary’s woodcut, 
Missouri Log House. 





Franco-American Views 

Southern France and Northern America 
have, in Elizabeth Parker, a sensitive appre- 
ciator. In her watercolors, on view until April 
27 at New York’s Findlay Galleries, she has 
set down skillfully and with solidity the spe- 
cial charms of the two districts. 

Setting the pace for the French exhibits are 
The Valley of Argelés, which depicts the green 
slopes of the lower Pyrennees Mountains, and 
Flowers of Provence. In the latter work, Miss 
Parker has devised a personal manner of com- 
bining still life and landscape, setting in her 
foreground a large vase of flowers typical of 
Provence, and having for her background a 
sweeping vista of the local countryside. Among 
the American views, Provincetown Wharf 
stands out as a calligraphic statement made 
with swift, deeply colored washes. The artist’s 
sensitivity to atmospheric subtleties is demon- 
strated in Winter Comes to the Catskills. 





Landscapes by Naomi Lorne 

Landscapes by Naomi Lorne are being ex- 
hibited at Wesley Hall, Washington, under the 
sponsorship of Theodora Kane, until April 23 
—the debut of this young Brooklyn artist who 
has painted America from the Maine coast to 
the California desert. The 51 oils, painted 
with a keen sense of the salient facts of na- 
ture, possess much of the dramatic and poeti- 
cal quality that has made Miss Lorne’s writ- 
ings popular. 





Art Map of New York 


A valuable aid to art lovers visiting the 
New York art galleries is the little “Art Map” 
just issued by De B. Sompayrac Willard, which 
gives the addresses and street locations of all 
the galleries and museums, 175 of them. It is 
designed to guide the visitor to the maximum 
number of galleries with a minimum of walk- 
ing and street crossing. It may be bought at 
art supply shops or at Room 318, 250 Park 
Avenue. The price is 15 cents. 


The Art Digest 














Facts & Figures 


New York’s Cray Cvus, is filled through 
April with 46 sculptures shown under the 
heading, “Facts and Figures.” The Facts are 
a supplementary display of some of the tools 
and apparatus used by sculptors to transform 
stone, wood, marble, bronze and plaster into 
Figures. 

Displayed so as to give the public a back- 
stage view of the means by which a sculptor’s 
original conception is transformed into three 
dimensional form, the exhibits are grouped 
according to material and technique. Most 
comprehensive section is that devoted to wood 
carving, a section dominated by José de 
Creeft’s half-length Slave in Indo-China hard- 
wood and rounded out by work of Vladimir 
Yoffe, Matthew Safferson, Margaret Brassler 
Kane and Gleb Derujinsky. 

Among the bronzes are Paul Manship’s The 
Doe, Carl Schmitz’ Morning and two Negro 
heads (patined plaster) by Richmond Barthé. 
Headlining in the plaster division is George 
Cerny’s Utopia, a huge female figure which 
is linked to its original scale model by an 
enlarging apparatus. In stone are Albino Cav- 
allito’s cynical litthke Head and Cleo Hart- 
wig’s Sea Creature. Nearby is Clara Fasano’s 
Heroic Head, in cast stone. Starred in the 
terra cotta room are Raymond Barger’s simple 
Burma, Russell B. Aitken’s Wyoming Europa, 
Sascha Brastoff’s Ennui and’ Sahn Stoller’s 
quaint Figure. 

Maintaining a sound balance bezween con- 
servative and modernistic approaches are ex- 
hibits by Ruth Van Loon, Ann Weaver, 
Charles Rudy, Theodore Barbarossa, David 
Smith, Ilse Erythropel, Sally G. Bodkin, Fran- 
ces M. Morgan, Jean de Marco, Clare Seid- 
man, Tina Rabner, Frank Eliscu, Norman 
Foster and Corydon L. Hine. 

Selected by Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram as the best exhibits in the show 
were Vladimir Yoffe’s Oratory, which she 
characterized as “highly original, sharply 
angular, expressive;” Sascha Brastoff’s humor- 
out Lady Godiva; George Cerny’s nude plas- 
ter Utopia (“distinguished for its heavy, earthy 
grace and for the imaginative stylization of 
detail to conform with the largeness of its 
conception”), and Jose de Creeft’s massive 


Slave. 


BeLow—Utopia by George Cerny, 
Showing Use of Enlarging Ma- 
chine in Facts & Figures Show 








Boulonaise Landscape: ANDRE DERAIN 


Derain Tries to Recapture the Classic Spirit 


AnprE Derain expends his individual allot- 
ment of human diabolism on driving costly 
motor cars very fast. But when he paints pic- 
tures, Derain does so with much less abandon. 
This fact is attested by twelve recent oils on 
view until April 30 at the Pierre Matisse Gal- 
lery, New York. The show includes several 
ambitious departures from Derain’s familiar 
style, and indicates that the artist, contrary to 
popular belief, is not entirely finished. Mr. 
Matisse secured the exhibition for the benefit 
of the American Friends of France (admission 
25 cents). 

With a complex oil entitled The Family, 
Derain has filled and serenely arranged a 70 
by 49 canvas with his sons, daughters, pet 
birds, wife, furniture, himself. Only one rau- 
cous note is interjected, and that with consid- 
erable humor—a dashingly painted, vivid-col- 
ored parrot sitting saucily atop the easel. The 
painting, tackling an old-fashioned composi- 
tional problem, is different on that score from 
the Woman With Pears, loaned by the Buffalo 
Museum, in which elements are few and sim- 
ple, movement suppressed, and form is en- 
dowed with a classic repose. 

A departure in figure painting is represented 
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in The Italian Girl, a painting which has, in- 
stead of a deep ox-blood background, as is 
usual in the Derain figure pieces, a light green 
backdrop, before which a young lady is painted 
with something akin to the “Woodstock wool,” 
so generally used by American artists. The 
third departure in the show is found in the 
huge panoramic Boulonaise Landscape, that is 
flooded with luminous light, patterned with 
sharp silhouettes, and rolling with faint yellow 
cumuli—as serene a landscape as the artist 
has done. 

The remaining pictures, most of which are 
still lifes, illustrate the artist’s new efforts in 
technique. One of the larger ones, The Pump- 
kin, is carried to the utmost in high color and 
in realistic representation; the Still Life With 
Fish, done with the tonal background of old 
mahogany, is more loosely painted and in sev- 
eral respects, particularly in the handling of 
the fish, more convincingly. In this painting, 
in The Three Baskets, and the more sanguine 
Still Life With Rabbit, the artist is presenting 
the bon appetit of France—Chardinesque in 
his selection of material, eclectic in his color, 
and entirely personal in his manner of evoking 
Gallic hedonism from oil paint. 

Derain himself believes, according to the 
New York Times, that the new work “recap- 
tures the classic spirit of French art, con- 
temporarily disrupted by aesthetic experi- 
ments.” On the heels of the Picasso show it 
certainly offers a contrast. 





Hugo Ballin Corrects Us 

“Thank you for the splendid reproduction 
of my Disposition in the last issue. But do you 
know that you elevated me to the rank of 
EN-AYE, and what will my confreres say 
when they notice it, knowing that I am only 
an AYE-EN-AYE? Perhaps you will be so 
kind as to give this error a corner in the 
Dicest, and that it was by no means a parsi- 
monious slip-up on the part of the editor in 
leaving off an AYE which rightly belongs to, 
yours sincerely, Huco BALtin.” 





“*Modern Art” Revised 

Simon & Schuster has just released a revised 
and amplified edition of Thomas Craven’s fam- 
ous Modern Art, which was first published in 
1934, and set on edge the teeth of Ecole de 
Paris lovers. The new edition has been brought 
up to date and includes four new plates. The 
original price of $3.75 has been reduced to $2. 
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Mother and Children: Wu.ttam MeyYeRow!1Tz 


Ten Years of the Art of William Meyerowitz 


SINCE HIS LAST ONE-MAN SHOW ten years 
ago, William Meyerowitz has continued paint- 
ing and etching people and places in his in- 
dividual manner, mostly in New York City 
and in Gloucester, Mass. A resumé of the 
intervening decade is sketched-in by the 34 
canvases that hang, until May 3, in New 
York’s Uptown Gallery. There are unfolded, 
in a leisurely, gracious pace, the lives of Glou- 
cester fishermen, Cape Ann road menders, 
horsemen in Central Park and well-mannered 
children who sit quietly for their portraits. 

The sunny peace and quiet of Meyerowitz’s 
landscapes and the sympathetic humanity of 
his figure studies give the Uptown Gallery an 
air of repose. It is a repose, however, that, 
far from being static, is quietly charged with 
vitality. There is no note of the despair or 
bitterness that might have crept into the 


work of an artist who knew the hardships of 
Meyerowitz’s youth. 

Representing one facet of the artist’s work 
are the three canvases, The Hostess, Two 
Heads and Mother and Children. In each, 
the forms are defined by nervous repeated 
lines and built up to solidity by overlapping 
layers of muted color. Backgrounds are some- 
times marked by areas of uncovered canvas 
and sometimes are covered by restrained tones 
of soft color. 

More active in spirit are Fishermen and The 
New Road, in each of which men are at 
work, mending nets on a busy wharf in the 
first, and making a new road in the second. 
The waterfront of Gloucester is a feature in 
both compositions, the masts, sails and hulls 
adding a romantic interest to the well com- 
posed backgrounds. 
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Guggenheim Winners 


Tue Joun Simon GuccenHEIM MEMORIAL 
FounpaTIon has announced the winners of its 
1940 scholarships. Among the 73 Fellows 
sharing the $165,000 of stipends are 12 artists 
and scholars in the field of art, selected with 
the assistance of an art advisory committee 
made up of Charles Burchfield and Boardman 
Robinson, painters, and James Earle Fraser 
and Mahonri Young, sculptors. 

The painters selected for Fellowships are 
Bernard Arnest of Denver; Henry Lee McFee 
of Savannah; Carl Schaefer of Toronto and 
Elizabeth Tracy of Cambridge, Mass. 

Sculptors: Richmond Barthé of New York; 
John Hovannes of New York, and Harry 
Wickey of Cornwall-on-Hudson. 

Researchers: Dr. Robert Chester Smith, Jr., 
of the Library of Congress, who will prepare 
a history of the art of Brazil; Dr. Richard F. 
S. Starr of Chicago, who will study ancient 
art of the Near East, and Carl Zigrosser of 
the Weyhe Gallery, New York, who will con- 
tinue his study of American graphic art. 

Graphic artists: Lawrence L. Barrett of the 
Colorado Spring Fine Arts Center, who will 
study graphic techniques; and Herman Palmer 
of Cornwall-on-Hudson, who will make graph- 
ic studies of wild and domestic animals. 





Lewis, Phelan Winner 

The James D. Phelan Award in Art for 
1940-41 was taken, on the basis of a State- 
wide competition, by Tom E. Lewis of San 
Francisco. Carrying a stipend of $900, the 
award provides for one year of study and 
individual experimentation. Jurors who se- 
lected Lewis from among the large field of 
applicants were: William Gaw, painter; Dr. 
Grace L. McCann Morley, director of the San 
Francisco Museum, and Eugen Neuhaus, pro- 
fessor of art at the University of California. 
Lewis is represented in the current Pacific 
States watercolor exhibit in New York. 

Selected as alternate winner and an hon- 
orable mention recipient was Tom Craig of 
Los Angeles. Other honorable mentions went 
to Robert O. Bach, Rexford E. Brandt, Mrs. 
Patricia S. Cunningham, Jane Foster, Karl A. 
Kasten, Frances Roeding and Thomas S. 
Yamaoto, all of California. 
































290,888 See Italian Masters 


All attendance records of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York were broken by 
the loan exhibition of Italian Old Mas- 
ters—beating the former records established 
by Van Gogh and Picasso. The show, which 
closed April 7, drew a total of 290,888 
spectators, or an average of 3,931 a day. 
The highest single day’s attendance was 
on Washington’s Birthday, when 8,700 visi- 
tors crowded into the museum. 

Popular voting throughout the run of 
the exhibition remained consistent, with 
Titian’s Portrait of Pope Paul III, holding 
the lead. Runners up were: Raphael’s Ma- 
donna of the Chair, Botticelli’s The Birth 
of Venus, Michelangelo’s Madonna and 
Child and Verrocchio’s David. Popularity 
poll in the display of modern artists, which 
ran concurrently with the old masters, gave 
Renoir’s Little Margot Berard first place, 
with Whistler’s The White Girl second, 
Eakins’ Mrs. Letitia Bacon third, Renoir’s 
Le Moulin de la Galette fourth, and Cé- 
zanne’s Card Players fifth. 

The Italian Old Masters said farewell 
to the United States on April 13, sailing 
for Italy aboard the Rex—concluding the 
most successful tour in the history of art. 
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European Echoes 


NEVER HAVE the expenditures of the Italian 
Government for the preservation of its classi- 
cal art been more liberal than now. In Peru- 
gia, the restoration of the celebrated frescoes 
which Pietro Perugino painted in the cinque- 
cento for the Collegio del Cambio has awak- 
ened the keenest interest. Notwithstanding the 
hardness of incrustations produced by the 
badly executed restorations of earlier times, 
it has already proved possible to discover in 
places, the original surface layer of paint. 

A few days have sufficed to remove from 
some of the beautiful heads of the ancient 
sages of antiquity, details and elements ex- 
traneous to the painting and especially those 
greasy substances which so notably altered 
their values. Already, Perugino’s atmosphere 
with its admirable gradation of distances is 
beginning to reappear from beneath the pa- 
tina which obscured it. 

This series of frescoes constitutes one of 
the most vital pictorial monuments of Italy. 
In January, 1496, the consuls of the Cambio, 
having decided to decorate the walls of their 
important seat, entrusted the work to Peru- 
gino who, as Vasari affirms, “came in a few 
years to so much credit that not only Florence 
and Italy were filled with his works, but also 
France and Spain and many other countries 
whither they were sent.” A special commission 
discussed the project with the Master and 
the price agreed upon was 350 ducats. There 
is a dispute as to whether the paintings were 
finished in 1500 or only entirely frescoed 
in 1507. The subjects depict Old Testament 
Saints and representatives of the wisdom and 
heroism of the Greek and Roman world. 

In an issue of Echoes published just af- 
ter the outbreak of hostilities we mentioned 
that the German press was commenting on 
the hysteria caused in the art world of other 
belligerents, affirming that the Reich would 
in so far as possible avoid such unease. While 
the world of art in the other warring coun- 
tries is perhaps in a much more healthy state 
than during the previous European conflict, it 
would seem that Germany is trying to go them 
one better. She has organized a series of six 
art exhibitions, consisting of contemporary 
works as well as old masters, which will be 
shown in 150 of the larger factories. . . . 

Great Britain and especially the National 
Gallery deplore the sale to Holland of one of 
its finest Rembrandts, a portrait of his son 
Titus. There is some secrecy as to the negotia- 
tions, but the price paid for it was a very 
large one. Coming from a well known Scot- 
tish collection it was bought by Katz Brothers 
of Dieren, Holland. ... . The first drawings 
of the British Maginot sector under fire were 
done for the /llustrated London News by Cap- 
tain de Grineau. . . . 

The following appointments as official war 
artists for Great Britain have been made by 
the Artists Advisory Committee: R. G. Eves, 
R.A., Edward Bawden and Barnett Freedman. 
The artists will be employed on the depiction 
of the effort of the British Army from every 
angle and in every medium. They will rank 
as Official Correspondents. A serving soldier, 
Edward Ardizzone, has also been appointed. 

—C. R. Borptey. 





London Goes Minsky 


“The managers of London’s popular El Mo- 
rocco bottle club were hailed into Bow Street 
Police Court for putting on a strip-tease com- 
petition among female guests, the winner to 
be awarded a full-length nude of herself by 
Painter Alfred Kingsley Lawrence, R.A.”— 
Time, April 15, 1940. 
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Twins: Everett Spruce. Awarded $250 Dealey Prize 





Dallas Artists Divide $1,000 Prize Purse 


More THAN one thousand dollars in pur- 
chase and cash awards have been dispersed 
at the llth annual Dallas Allied Arts Exhi- 
bition at the Dallas Museum. Remaining on 
view until May 5, the show comprises 49 
oils, and numerous watercolors, photographs, 
prints and drawings, selected by a jury com- 
posed of Duncan Ferguson, Eugene Kingman, 
and Ward Lockwood. 

Everett Spruce, who is fast becoming a 
leader of Southwest art as well as an influence 
upon its younger artists, won the $250 Dealey 
Purchase prize with his oil, Twins; William 
Lester took the Kiest Fund purchase prize 
of $250 with Cypress Fen, while Amelia E. 
Urbach won the third $250 purchase award, 
the Hoblitzelle prize, with her oil, Snow on 
the Range. 

The remaining cash awards were distrib- 
uted as follows: $50 A. Harris & Co. prize 
to Nicholas Perry for Texas Spring; $50 Nei- 
man-Marcus prize to Merritt Mauzey for Van- 
quished ; $50 Museum League prize to Fran- 
ces Skinner for East of Socorro; $25 Pollock 
purchase prize to Dan Dial for his litho, 
Negro Sharecropper; $20 Rush Co. prize to 
Charles T. Bolling for Spring Storm; $15 


Print Club purchase award to Otis Dozier for 
his colored litho, Wild Cow Milking Contest- 
Rodeo; Art Education Club purchase award 
to Bertha M. Landers for the litho, Texas 
Cowboy; Glidden Co. award to Rosalie Speed 
for her oil In the French Quarter; $25 Wag- 
gener purchase award to Douthitt Wilson for 
Beef Killin’? and $10 Sanger Bros. award to 
Lucille Jeffries for Old Texas House. 





Introducing Phyllis Eisner 

Phyllis Levant Eisner, who last year joined 
the faculty of the Academy of Allied Arts in 
New York, is this month giving her first one- 
man exhibition in the galleries of the Acad- 
emy. Comprising oils, watercolors and draw- 
ings, Miss Eisner’s show opens April 18 and 
continues through the 30th. Besides such 
sturdily built-up still lifes as Flowers in Cop- 
per Pot, the canvases include expansive 
landscapes and a wide variety of figure stud- 
ies, notably Old Man and My Mother. Miss 
Eisner’s Women Refugees is a compact com- 
position of two seated old women, bent by, 
and resigned to, sorrow and privation in- 
flicted by a hostile environment. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


NEARLY every second show this month is a 
benefit, the war having added to the general 
average of causes that are being aided during 
April, the customary benefit month. 

In character these 25 and 50 cent exhibits 
vary from such thrilling shows as the Schaef- 
fer Self-Portraits and the Durand-Ruel Four 
Impressionists to the display of Epstein’s much 
publicized Adam at the Fine Arts Gallery. 
This devotional piece of male eroticism is in- 
voked to help Britain buy airplanes, an enter- 
prise which Lord Lothian ought to know better 
than to allow. The publicity, of course, is 
grist to the ever grinding mill of Epstein, a 
good portrait sculptor who periodically manu- 
factures these Minsky icons to the great glee 
of suppressed English susurrants. 


Italian Paintings Homeward Bound 


The National Sculpture Society show at the 
Whitney and the Artists’ Congress exhibit at 
785 Fifth Avenue are the extremes among the 
large group shows now current. Together they 
form academism to the right and to the left, 
though in each show there are many worthy, 
original pieces. But most of the interest this 
month attaches to the diverse old master bene- 
fit shows, Oriental Arts and the one-man 
events. 

At this writing, the Italian masterpieces are 
snug in the hold of the stately Rex, swinging 
over to Italy with their packers and super- 
cargos, having provided San Francisco, Chi- 
cago and New York with one of the great art 
shows in America’s history. Attendance every- 
where was record-breaking and appreciation 
was high for Italy for allowing these paintings 
to make the pilgrimage. It is no disparage- 
ment to observe that the works apparently had 
little to offer the American artists, whose prob- 
lems are so vastly different from those of the 
Southern Renaissance. The Tintoretto, Cor- 
reggio, Titian and a few others were excep- 
tions to this, having intrigued a good many 
painters by their spacial and dynamic organi- 
zation and color. The Raphael Madonna of the 
Chair, on the other hand, was pretty generally 
deplored, and there is little question that its 
well-anchored prestige has been badly shaken 
by the “visit to America—a suddenly critical 
America. 


Oriental Interest 


Whether the Orient has much to offer the 
contemporary men is a matter that should be 
soon settled, considering the large amount of 
this art now on view and scheduled for the 


immediate future. Persian art, once a source 
for such fauves as Henry Matisse, is to be 
exhibited in glory and splendor this month 
at the old Union League Club, former head- 
quarters for the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
where more than 2,000 objects will be on dis- 
play under the supervision of the man who 
knows Persian art best, Arthur Upham Post. 
This exhibition, another benefit affair, will be 
reported in detail in the next issue of THE 
Art Dicest. 

Japanese prints provide still another April 
theme, with Sharaku’s work on view at the 
Modern Museum and another more compre- 
hensive collection at the Yamanaka Galleries. 
Sharaku, an 18th century No actor who liked 
to draw his fellow troupers and hence signed 
his prints Sharaku (“‘one-who-likes-to-draw”), 
did in the short space of a year or two 136 
designs, some of them sharp as Goyas, of which 
all but a few are included in this circuiting 
Sharaku show. They are among the finest Jap- 
anese prints in existence, filled with double- 
edged humor and expert drawing. 


New Blanch Show 


“I am now opposed to regionalism in Ameri- 
can art,” said Arnold Blanch recently, “I 
shall never again believe that an artist should 
settle in one place to paint. I have become 
conscious of the rich material all over the 
country and I should like to go back again 
to Colorado, Arkansas, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and many other artistically exciting lo- 
cales.” Blanch’s new and wider interests are 
represented in a show of his that has just 
opened at the Associated American Artists, of 
which the well realized, earthy landscape re- 
produced below is an outstanding example. 

In passing it should be mentioned that 
Blanch’s use of the word regionalism is rather 
loose, but perhaps the word ought to be junked 
anyway. As generally understood it refers much 
less to such colonies as Woodstock, Taos, 
Provincetown, Gloucester, etc., which are 
branch offices of city studios, and get just as 
ingrown. The word refers to the native spon- 
taneous expression of a locality by one who 
is part of it. Cézanne was more regional than 
the Barbizon colonists. 


Some Better Chur¢h Art 


That dynamite-packed subject of Catholic 
Church art comes up once again this month 
with the exhibition of Suzanne Silvercruys’ 
sculpture at the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries, un- 
der the eminent sponsorship of Fordham Uni- 


Swamp Folds: Arnotp Biancn. At Associated American Artists 
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John Gielgud as Hamlet: AGNes YARNALL 
On View at O’Toole’s 


versity. As Emily Genauer discovered last year, 
a good many church people take a holier-than- 
thou-you-critic attitude concerning any art ob- 
ject of veneration connected with their re- 
ligion, and they go to the extreme lengths of 
exerting extra-ethical pressure on city editors 
when their church art worthy of being damned 
is properly and duly so damned. 

Miss Silvercruys’ sculpture is a far cry from 
the fraudulent trash that Barclay Street dishes 
out to the nation’s churches and the fact that 
she has the support of the leading Jesuit col- 
lege is a cheerful piece of news. A Belgian 
woman, trained in the Yale Art School, the 
artist clings to a sort of a modernized aca- 
demic formula, such as ruled the semi-abstract 
sculpture on the World’s Fair buildings. She 
has handled the subject of the Stations of the 
Cross with exceptional dignity and force in 
her low bas-reliefs, catching the dramatic im- 
port at its fullest, for example, in Jesus is 
Nailed to the Cross, but, failing to catch it in 
Jesus Dies on the Cross. Her other pieces vary 
in quality and literary content creeps in. 
However, compared with the Gepetto-like 
carvings in most churches they are worthy of 
enthusiastic praise. 


Three Sculptors 


Sculpture is one of the principal themes of 
the month, with Wildenstein’s leading off with 
a show of French 18th century works from 
the famed David-Weill collection—an exhibit 
that provides a really comprehensive view of 
such masters of grace as Clodion, Pigalle, Coy- 
sevox, Houdon and others. This show will be 
reported later. With the other group show of 
sculpture at the Whitney Museum, the Wilden- 
stein show provides a backlog for several one- 
man sculpture exhibits. 

Sylvia Shaw Judson, one of the best known 
women practitioners, is showing at the Arden 
Galleries new pieces which have that planular 
simplification and quiet repose that charac- 
terize her work. Her Peasant Girl has these 
qualities realized to the fullest, without any 
sacrifice to the exigencies of function. 

A well known Philadelphian, Agnes Yarnall 
contributes another sculpture show, at the 
O’Toole Galleries, with a number of decora- 
tive pieces and portrait busts. In this latter 
department. of portraiture, Dorothy Grafly of 
the Philadelphia Record, places Miss Yarnall 
as “pre-eminent.” This is Miss Yarnall’s second 
New York appearance. 

David Burliuk, Jr., whose father’s paintings 
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are on view at the Boyer Gallery, is having a 


sculpture show of his own at the Bonestell 
Galleries. Like father like son, at least, in the 
matter of emotional release. 


Antidote to Social Protest 

Peggy Bacon’s annual exhibit always comes 
as a refreshing escape for gallery-goers over- 
whelmed with the grim statements of the real- 
ists and craving a lighter-hearted attitude to- 
wards the nation’s landscape and its inhabi- 
tants. Henry McBride of the Sun is always 
sure to write a grateful column for any artist 
who will take a less scowling attitude about 
things. 

McBride calls the new Bacons “if anything, 
rather better than usual,” and he expiains that 
it is “an especial relief to discover this artist 
free from a social mindedness. Not that social 
mindedness is forbidden territory to the art- 
ists but that, to be bearable, the artists who 
practise it must have minds and_ knowl- 
edge of what society really is. We have been 
so surfeited with callow observations about 
life by ill-educated youngsters who know noth- 
ing about life, that not even a Daumier, in 
these days would find it difficult to gain con- 
sideration.” 

Other critics were equally grateful and 
praiseful. They generally agreed that this show 
of pastels represents Bacon at her best. 


Some Trans-Atlantic Shows 


The pattern presented by other one-man 
shows is variegated to the extreme. French and 
German exhibits mix with the Americans, giv- 
ing 57th Street a new cosmopolitan touch. 
Among the outstanding French shows are im- 
portant presentations of Derain at the Matisse 
Gallery, Chagall at the Perls, three School of 
Paris Spaniards at Valentine. Also from 
France are paintings by Grigory Gluckmann 
at Schneider Gabriel; from Austria a show 
by William Thoeny (who now lives here) at 
the St. Etienne Gallery; a former German, 
Charlotte Berend, is presented at the Klee- 
mann Galleries. These are supplemented by 
a heavy flood of new American shows, so that 
every one of the art writers has been at wit’s 
end trying to cover it all. 

Among the aforementioned shows one of the 
most unusual is that of Gluckmann, whose vir- 
tuosity in painting nudes remains peerless for 
what it is. Using a fairly loose technique 
and depending upon two things—an expressive 


[Please turn to page 34] 


The Garden of Eden: Peccy Bacon 
On View at Rehn Gallery 
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Nature Morte: Frank Lonpon 


Frank London Presents Colorful Still Lifes 


STILL LIFE has seldom, since the era of the 
17th century Dutchmen, been the major interest 
of a single artist. An exception is Frank Lon- 
don, fourteen of whose canvases are on view 
through April 27 at the Montross Gallery in 
New York. All still lifes, they are, however, 
as varied in mood and feeling as a show com- 
posed of multi-subject canvases. Abounding 
are flowers, stuffed birds, horns, books and 
rococo vases—these are the major notes 
which London orchestrates richly and with 
imagination into compositions that are en- 
livened by contrapuntal embellishments of 
minor color harmonies. 

That still life can be utilized for composi- 
tions carrying an overtone of social impli- 
cation is demonstrated in London’s The Arts 
of Europe Interrupted, in which a trumpet 
speaks eloquently of martial music and a dis- 
used palette symbolizes hands busy with de- 
struction instead of painting. Gaieté Parisien- 
ne is just that, with a large, brightly painted 
rococo vase setting the tempo and with fruits 
and flowers carrying out the colorful concep- 
tion. 

Birds are an important element in many of 
the exhibits, in The Dead Bird, The Un- 
attainable Feast and in Evening Hush, for 
instance. And also in Nature Morte, repro- 
duced above, which was seen in the last 


Whitney annual. The deep-toned drape, hung 
at the left, acts as a sounding board to give 
resonance to the forms and colors of the ob- 
jects on the table. A graceful overtone is 
struck by the thin-stemmed twig that curves 
up at the right performing an important com- 
positional function. 

A particularly solid work is London’s In- 
quisitive Squirrel, in which the small rodent 
is silhouetted against a background of crisply 
folded linen and contrasted in texture to a 
delicate stem of morning glories climbing up 
at the left. 





Glenn Wessels, Instructor 

The State College of Washington announces 
that Glenn A. Wessels, artist, teacher and 
art writer (for the San Francisco Argonaut), 
will be one of the instructors at the College’s 
Summer Art Colony. Conducted from June 17 
to August 19 on the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion at Respelem, Washington, the Colony is 
rich in unusual painting material, ranging 
from Indian life to the impressive construc- 
tion work now progressing at the Grand Cou- 
lee Dam. Also on the faculty is Worth D. 
Griffin, of the College’s regular staff. 

Wessels is a member of the California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts faculty. 
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Lintott’s Flowers 


Wuen Marcaret Brevunine, critic of the 
New York Journal and American, wrote that 
Bernard Lintott “is one of those rare flower 
pajnters who appreciates to the utmost the 
charm of his sitters, yet can resist their seduc- 
tions in the interest of design,” she made an 
appraisal that, in its emphasis on approval, 
matched that of the other critics who reviewed 
the flower and still life canvases that make up 
Lintott’s exhibition at the Marie Sterner Gal- 
lery. . 

In the show, on view through April, Miss 
Breuning noted that “the caressing brush- 
work that renders the beauty of waxy petal 
and wooly leaf or crisp stem invests each 
canvas with peculiar significance of form and 
color, contrast of textures, striking formal re- 
lations. . Forms. magically merge and 
recede with a subtlety that suggests space, 
depth, solidity.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune'wrote 
that Lintott, in his flower pieces, “is most suc- 
cessful, getting their fragile character through 
a quite direct and broad treatment of it. 
The Pansies in Silver Goblet, the Azalea 
Plant, the Gloxinia, the Anemones are admir- 
able alike for their vigor and for their beauty. 
The painter’s force and his adroitness come 
out with particular emphasis in the Blue 
Cineraria Plant, in which the subject might 
almost be said to be modeled in paint. He 
has never done anything more effective than 
this or more original.” 





The Congress Answers 
[Continued from page 9] 


maintain peace and democracy for America. 
That requires clear thinking and cool neu- 
trality. It requires determination to resist the 
snares of economic partisanship in our rela- 
tions with the belligerents, and the pitfalls of 
war-time hysteria. That hysteria is already 
dangerously far advanced. We see in the un- 
American activities of the Dies Committee 
and the spreading habit of calling anything 
discernibly progressive or remotely reason- 
able ‘Communist’ or ‘Red.’ The combination 
of hysterical thinking and economic partisan- 
ship leads inevitably to participation in the 
war and the end of all those values to which 
artists have consecrated their lives.” 





Kit Kat Art Class 


During April, John Chetcuti is again con- 
ducting an outdoor painting class as one of 
the instructional features of the Kit Kat Art 
Club of New York. Chetcuti bases his instruc- 
tion on individual methods which helped es- 
tablish his European reputation. Registration 
in the outdoor class is limited. Additional in- 
formation may be had from the Kit Kat Club. 
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Delaware Annual 


WATERCOLORS, prints and drawings—119 of 
them—hang until April 28 in the Delaware 
Art Center to comprise the Spring show of 
the Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts. The 
exhibits were selected by John Costigan, 
Andrée Ruellan and J. Kirk Merrick, who, 
acting also as a jury of awards, named Ellen 
H. Davidson’s Tower Hill Vista as first prize 
winner. Mrs. Davidson, who studied water- 
color under Eliot O’Hara, uses a minimum of 
crisp washes to suggest the larger pattern 
of her scene. 

Second prize went to Orville H. Peets’ 
Sheriffs Sale, a work characterized by solid 
handling of a large number of figures. Peets 
is represented in several American museums 
and in the Luxembourg in Paris. Awarded the 
Print Prize was Joseph Hopkins for a group 
of three woodcuts, and the flower painting 
prize went to Ethel P. B. Leach for her 
Just Easter Flowers. 

The exhibits, wrote Dorothy Grafly in the 
Philadelphia Record, swing “all the way from 
facile vigorous New England landscapes by 
Andrew Wyeth, to quaint primitive impres- 
sions of boat and canal by Chauffeur Tom 
Beatty. Besides the prizewinners, Miss Grafly 
named as works “standing above their fellows” 
Andrew Wyeth’s Schooner Aground, John Mc- 
Coy’s Chadds Ford Station, Clara Finkel- 
stein’s Banana Blossom, Clara E. Evans’ 
Storm on the Kennebec River and Andrée 
Ruellan’s City Market, Charleston, typical of 
the artist’s character observation. 





Tacoma Holds New Annual 


One of the organizations active in bringing 
art to the cultural outposts of the Northwest is 
the Tacoma Art Association, which is spon- 
soring its first annual jury exhibition (on 
view until May 10). Limited to artists resi- 
dent in the southwestern part of the State 
of Washington, the show is made up of wa- 
tercolors, oils and sculpture and comprises a 
compact display representative of work be- 
ing done in that region. The show was se- 
lected by jurymen Ambrose Patterson of the 
University of Washington faculty; Carl Mor- 
ris, director of the Spokane Art Center and 
Mrs. Halley Savery, curator of the Henry Gal- 
lery at Seattle. 


The annual was preceded by a loan exhibi- 
tion, “Masters of the School of Paris,” circu- 
lated by the Museum of Modern Art, and a 
supplementary group of 16 exhibits from New 
York’s Perls Galleries. 
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Down East Farm: Jon Corsino 


Corbino Scores Again With the Critics 


Jon Corsino, whose dramatic canvases hang 
in New York’s Macbeth Gallery until April 
30, is once again the recipient of enthusiastic 
critical approval. The exhibition is probably 
Corbino’s best to date, and in it he is shown 
as a powerful artist inspired by the colorful 
uniqueness of circus life, the strength and 
rhythm of spirited horses, the calm serenity 
of Down East Farm and the insensible de- 
structiveness of war (Victory, 1939). 

In this exhibition, wrote Margaret Breuning 
of the Journal American, Corbino “reveals 
that he has not lost any of his dramatic fire, 
his beauty of flashing color or boldness of 
sweeping brush strokes, but he has made 
definite gain in coherency, drawing all his 
movement of men and horses and details of 
landscape into a well-knit texture of design.” 

In complete accord was Royal Cortissoz of 
the Herald Tribune, who noted steady progress 
in Corbino’s work, a progress that “doubly 
confirms the idea I have had of him as an 
artist destined for leadership.” One thing 
alone, Cortissoz continues, “would make this 
clear. He is not afraid of a dramatic subject 
and in dealing with it he knows how to give 
it point. The war scene here, Victory, 1939, 
is a good instance, and The Vigilantes is an- 
other. He is willing to tell a story, and tells 


it with emotional fervor. Furthermore, he 
builds up his picture well, with good draw- 
ing and color as well as good composition.” 

After observing that he had previously felt 
Delacroix’ influence in the artist’s work, Cor- 
tissoz wrote that the present show demon- 
strates that Corbino has “struck a gait of 
his own.” Cortissoz’s final appraisal of Cor- 
bino: “Nothing, it seems to me, can hold 
him back, unless it is the rather hurried 
touch which appears in one or two of his 
paintings and a tendency here and there to 
crowd too many figures together. But these 
handicaps, if such they be, are bound to 
disappear.” 

Melville Upton of the Sun concurred. Cor- 
bino has, he wrote, “fine color, great skill 
in conveying the sense of movement, particu- 
larly when crowds are concerned. All this 
gives his work a certain swing and an air 
of delight in its doing that carries you along 
with it.” 


Lapis Looks North 


“We'd better hurry and whip up an Ice- 
landic and Greenland art exhibit and get a 
rousing Arctic-American good will cultural 
program started right away,” advises P. Lapis 
Lazuli, American painter-without-portfolio. 
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Roses: Fantin-LAtTour 


Flowers, Gallic 
And American 


Crossinc the sensitive Franco-American art 
lines in the spirit of hang-the-man’s-national- 
ity,-how’s-his art, the Marie Harriman Gallery 
has assembled one of the most provocative 
shows of the season, bringing together 28 
flower paintings. Half of them are by Amer- 
icans; half by Frenchmen. 

With the two nationalities scrambled in the 
hanging so that individuality counts over 
nationality, the exhibition puts the spectator’s 
flair for “seeing” to a critical test. And 
fortunately the selection of paintings is almost 
uniformly high, with no one artist suffering 
under the handicap of poor representation. 

The show is not limited strictly to con- 
temporaries. From the earlier generation of 
Americans are flowers by James McNeil 
Whistler, John La Farge, J. Alden Weir, and 
Maria Okey Dewing. The modern group con- 
tains oils by George Luks, William Glackens, 
Walt Kuhn, John Marin, Max Weber, Mars- 
den Hartley, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Eugene Spei- 
cher, Leon Hartl, and Maurice Sterne. Among 
the older Europeans are Manet, Van Gogh, 
Renoir, Fantin-Latour, Henri Rousseau, Gau- 
guin, Cézanne, and Odilon Redon, while the 
modern Ecole de Paris group is represented 
by Picasso, Matisse, Derain, Rouault, Pierre 
Bonnard and Vuillard. 

To each of the foregoing artists, the bou- 


White Vase: Watt KuHN 





quet of flowers is a different object. Manet, 
Fantin-Latour and La Farge look upon it 
objectively, as a challenge to “putting on 
paint,” with the latter doing surprisingly well 
in the company. Rousseau and Hartl both take 
the child’s vision of flowers; Renoir and his 
follower, Glackens, paint its shimmer. 

Gauguin weaves a pattern with petals, stems 
and apples and his former roommate, Van 
Gogh, lays a mosaic of ribbon strokes. Red- 
on and Whistler catch the scent, as does, in 
a different manner, Rouault. Matisse and 
Bonnard spill the color over large canvases; 
something that none of the Americans attempt. 
Max Weber gilds the lily, sweetening the bou- 
quet with lavender color. Luks, Derain and 
Kuhn take the sweetness out, give, instead, 
some of the earth, each with varying degree 
of success. Vuillard constructs a boudoir piece; 
Kuniyoshi a solid library piece. Speicher and 
Sterne and Marin present flowers as color 
projects; Cézanne as a form problem. 

The 28 oils total up as 28 viewpoints and 
individual ‘ways of painting. In several cases 
the American pictures have the extra push, 
the better second wind that carries them 
across the line, yet it is difficult to find one 
poor performance among the Frenchmen. 

The show is certainly provocative. 


Kende Sales 


Oxtp Masters hold the April spotlight at 
the Kende Galleries, when, on the afternoon 
of the 20th, drawings from the collection of 
Edouard Arnaud of Paris go on sale, along 
with paintings of primitive European and 
American schools and a group of paintings by 
the late August Schenk, Danish artist of the 
last century. 

Now on exhibition in the galleries, the 
drawings include Guardi’s pen and brush 
drawing, Motif from Venice; Carpaccio’s pen 
and ink Portrait of a Young Patrician; Tie- 
polo’s pen and brush Chariot Drawn by 
Swans; Murillo’s San Antonio with Cherubim- 
In the French group are Fragonard’s draw- 
ing, View of the Hermit’s Court of the Colos- 
seum; Chardin’s Self Portrait; David’s The 
Sower, and Head of a Young Girl by Greuze- 

Among the primitive paintings are Madonna 
with Child, St. Catherine and St. Maurice, 
attributed to Andrea Rico; Marx Reichlich’s 
Christ on the Mount of Olives; and The La- 
mentation by the Master of Ravensburg 
School. More famous names conclude the list 
of artists: Rubens, with a portrait of a Span- 
ish monk and Sir Thomas Lawrence with Por- 
trait Study of an Actor. 








Advertising Art Winners 


The 19th Annual Exhibition of Advertising 
Art, sponsored each year by the Art Directors 
Club, is now on view at the 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza Galleries in New York City, where it 
remains until April 20. The exhibit, compris- 
ing a comprehensive selection of the best com- 
mercial art that has appeared during the past 
year, reflects the increasingly high standard 
of work turned out by America’s advertising 
artists. The trend continues to lean toward 
sound realism, with decorative designs in the 
minority. 

Awarded top honors in the color illustra- 
tion division was Thomas M. Cleland, with 
Francis Marshal and Pierre Roy as runners-up. 
In the black and white section, Robert Riggs 
was named No. 1, with Yasuo Kuniyoshi and 
Leonard Lionni following. The color photog- 
raphy prize went to Victor Keppler, and merit 
awards to Marcel Olis and Paul Outerbridge, 
Jr. Black and white photography prize winner 
was Edward Steichen. 
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Auction Calendar 


April 18, Thursday evening, Plaza Galleries: from 
the Chateau Lueterice collection of Prague: 
paintings by old masters. Now on exhibition. 

April 18, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from the collections of Mrs. Fred F. 
French & other owners: paintings by Sargent, 
Davies, Dearth, Wyant, Corot, Ter Borch, Van 
der Burch, Santo di Pietro & others. Now 
on exhibition. 

April 19, Friday afternoon, Plaza Galleries; from 
various collections: Oriental rugs. Now on ex- 
hibition. 

April 19 & 20, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Plaza Galleries; from various owners: French 
furniture and decorations, porcelain. On exhibi- 
tion from April 16. 

April 20, Saturday afternoon, Kende Galleries: 
from the collections of Edouard Arnaud of 
Paris and the late Henrietta 8. Aubert: old 
master drawings and paintings by an impres- 
sive roster of artists including Rubens, Tie- 
polo, Schongauer and Chardin. Now on ex- 
hibition. 

April 20, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from the collections of the late Mrs. 
Stephen H. P. Pell & others: French furniture. 
Gothie tapestries, bronzes and sculptures; Ori- 
ental rugs and decorations. Now on exhibition. 

April 25, Thursday evening, Plaza Galleries; from 
the collection of Frank S. Johnson & others: 
etchings by Bone, Pennell, Hassam, McBey, Bel- 
lows & others. On exhibition from April 22. 

April 25, 26 & 27, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries: from the 
estate of the late Louis Rorimer: more than 
800 items comprising fine English & French 
furniture, some Spanish & Italian pieces; tex- 
tiles, wall papers & fine interior decorations. 
On exhibition from April 20. 

April 26 & 27. Sunday & Monday afternoons, 
Plaza Galleries; furniture & decorations. On 
exhibition from April 23. 

May 10, Friday evening & May 11, Saturday 
afternoon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; collection of 
late Samuel Untermyer: 60 paintings by 18th 
& 19th century masters, fine art property, 
furniture and decorations. On exhibition from 
May 6. 


The Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Paintings 
Philipp, Robert: On the Lake (P-B, Sim- 

MONS) M. SiMMONS  ......cecceeereeecseesseeesees 400 
Pushman, Hovsep, Chinese God and Roses 

(P-B, SiMMOMNS) _ ......cccerscesereecseeeeereressereees 550 
Brackman, Robert: Prelude in Gray (P-B, 

Simmons) A. E. Laskin ............:ccccceeeeeees 550 
Philipp, Robert: Olympia (P-B, Simmons) 

Frenchy & CO. ..cccccscssscccsssscscesscseeessssersseeenns 775 
Tintoretto: Joseph Sold by His Brethren 

(P-B, Simmons) Albert du Vannes ........ 550 
Philipp, Robert: Nude (P-B, Simmons) 

PEGEris LG .0.0c.cscccccsecssccsccccscoccssesccecsscsees 475 
Kroll, Leon: Spring Day (P-A, Modern sale) 210 
Soyer, Raphael: The Vaudeville Dancer (P- 

AB, BMEGGern GAC) ...ccccerccssccscrccccececcceseascones 210 
Weber, Max: Friends (P-A, Modern sale) 370 
Viaminck: Provencal (P-A, Modern sale) .... 310 
Braque, Georges: Still Life (P-A, Modern 

ERENT -coansvececasasassecetdnsceuesepévenddeuoecetesaveesoeneese 300 
Rouault: Seated Clown (P-A, Modern sale) 275 
Eilshemius: The Beauty of the River (P-A, 

SE RUDD 21 vc ccosecsencisesctosctenesctasarnoccsvociene 235 
Lehmbruck: Female Bust (stone case) (P- 

Bi, MEOGOET BREE) vocesccnccscancccccescreseapsascocenes 850 


Derain: Mountain Villa (P-A, Modern sale) 1,000 
Derain: Route dans les Oliviers (P-A, Mod- 

GEE DEED) © - vecccsonnseccnccvecconevesnovesonsseéansesonsvenes 250 
Sterne, Maurice: Bali Women, Preparation 


for the Ceremony (P-A, Modern) ............ 200 
Hofer, Karl: Repast (P-A, Modern sale) .... 625 
Modigliani: Portrait of Madame (P-A, Mod- 

SE URED) << Siew cucsesicciccacvosadabssrseneectactina sebbepesee 625 
Daumier: The Horsemen (P-A, Modern 

MEE” 'sdius- achicgosted sthbncedaiapesnsunlnapeiceyeuathhbnesegee 675 
Degas: Portrait of the Artist’s Sister (P- 

TECREIE TORE) 5. sccccnsscnctsdcanedetnuccsescovstotvecs 1,025 
Maillol: The Two Sisters (bronze) (P-A, 

I SUIEUIED : ; ncn ac cdivacuannsundienandectanevebeonaonihes 300 
Kandinsky: Composition No. 243 (P-A 

IIE: UMMNOD. ©.’ cvicngnoscessbins sosasasskensveerontepeduen 625 
Fuhr, Xavier: The Harbor (P-A, Modern 

SI’ ahSibaticidcomenesonstinh Vingsobsebueietdinghasicentiesainnn 410 
Luks, George: East Side Gamin (P-A, Mod- 

EE: END: yndccolinennapucsodetnberibbccubertinbnetecdcnchte 350 
Furniture, Tapestries, etc. 

Sharistan floral carpet (P-B, French, et 

EN Silt ststhnkasakeliingadinbapeuttgthepenheeisnsetesntegvateso€ $ 800 
Hepplewhite; mahogany sideboard (P-B 

French, et al) Ginsburg & Levy ......... 650 
Aubusson salon carpet, 19th cent. (P-B, 

NL ER TURD. cas decksanccciniaustinstertasssacinens’ 450 
Stiegel; emerald green paneled vase (P-B, 

PIED Nai beddvsapdckctabecvescashanbeaccdbinsecsecantess 2,600 


15th April, 1940 


Stag at Sharkey's: Greorce BeLtows (Lithograph) 


Notable Print Auction at Plaza Galleries 


THe Piaza Art GALLERIES, which last week 
dispersed an important group of modern 
French and American canvases (see auction 
prices), is this fortnight featuring a sale of 
etchings, lithographs and engraving. Com- 
ing from the collections of Frank S. John- 
son and other owners, the prints go on exhi- 
bition on April 21 and will be sold on the 
evening of Thursday, April 25. 

The list of printmakers included in the sale 
is an impressive one. George Bellows’ famed 
lithograph The Stag at Sharkey’s, reproduced 
above, strikes a vigorous, powerful note that 
emphasizes the quiet and repose of such neigh- 
boring works as Muirhead Bone’s Canal and 
Bridge, S. S. Apostoli, Gerald L. Brockhurst’s 


Adolescence and The Amberley Boy. Arthur 
L. Briscoe is represented by The Bowsprit 
and The Helmsman; Forain by Temoins a 
L’Audience, La Sortie De L’Audience and 
En Cabinet Particulier; Childe Hassam by 
Toby's, Cos Cob; D. Y. Cameron by A Dutch 
Village, The Gateway, Brughes, Old St. Etien- 
ne and Rose Window, St. Marks, and McBey 
by Bright‘ingsea. Two architectural subjects, 
Entrance to Henry VII’s Chapel and Amiens, 
West Front represent Joseph Pennell. 

Adding lustre to the roster of represented 
artists are the names of Whistler, Lepere, 
Legros, Zorn, Fitton, Blampied and Lumsden. 
Also listed are Edwards and Crawford, noted 
workers in colored mezzotints. 





At Parke-Bernet 


PropaBLy the most important sale looming 
on the auction horizon is the dispersal of the 
collection formed by the late Samuel Unter- 
myer. These properties, including paintings, 
antique furniture and decorations will be of- 
fered to bidders in two sales, one, on the 
10th and llth of May, at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, and the other, on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of May at “Greystone,” the Untermyer 
estate at Yonkers, N. Y., under Parke-Bernet 
management. 

The first sale comprises 60 paintings by 
masters of the 18th and 19th centuries, tapes- 
tries, Gothic and Renaissance furniture, Ori- 
ental rugs and examples of Greek and Roman 
art. Of particular interes#*among the can- 
vases are Rubens’ Feast of the Gods, a portrait 
by Lucas Cranach and French 19th century 
paintings. 

Comprising the Greystone section of the 
sale are more than, 1,000 catalogue lots of 
French and English 18th century furniture, 
tapestries, Chinese porcelains and jades, In- 
dian miniatures, table china and glass, silver, 
oil paintings and Oriental rugs. 

Preceding the Untermyer sale, however, are 
several dispersals that bring to the market a 
wide variety of art properties. On April 18 
an impressive array of canvases will change 
hands; on the list are John Singer Sargent, 
Childe Hassam, Arthur B. Davies, Corot, 
Murillo and Sir Thomas Lawrence, along 
with Wyant, Martin, Twachtman, and several 


Western scenes by Charles M. Russell. On the 
20th will be sold an important French late 
Gothic hunting tapestry (dated about 1525) 
depicting Francois I at a lion hunt—a feature 
of the tapestry is the greenish blue flowering 
foreground bearing clusters of the small blos- 
soms characteristic of the choicest millefleurs 
grounds of this period. Accompanying this 
star piece are a large group of garden sculp- 
tures in bronze and marble, choice examples 
of French 18th century furniture, Oriental 
rugs and early fabrics. 

Going on exhibition on the 20th, prior to 
sale on the afternoons of the 25th, 26th and 
27th, are more than 800 items from the stock 
of the Rorimer-Brooks Studios in Cleveland. 
In addition to the Oudenaarde tapestry. Diana 
and Nymph, reproduced in the last Dicest, 
this sale brings to the podium unusual ex- 
amples of English, French, Spanish and Italian 
furniture and decorations. 





Play Time & Pay Time 


The Society of Illustrators has enlivened 
the walls of its new 63rd Street club-house 
with an annual exhibition of members’ work, 
on view to April 30. Divided into “play time” 
and “pay time” exhibits, the show concen- 
trates in one place important examples of the 
work that enhances America’s magazines, and 
also specimens of the type of work the illus- 
trators turn out when they are not limited 
by publishers’ specifications and can forget 
the nightmare of deadlines. 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 








Penitente Prayer: Gene Kuioss (Drypoint-& Aquatint) 
Awarded Chicago Society’s Purchase Prize 


Chicago Etchers Open 


For THE 30TH YEAR the Chicago Society of 
Etchers has assembled an impressive group of 
prints from its international membership and 
is displaying them, during April, in Chicago’s 
Roullier Galleries. Despite the European war, 
several nations from across the Atlantic are 
represented in this annual, as are also num- 
erous new members. One of the latter, Gene 
Kloss of Berkeley, Cal., captured the Society’s 
Purchase Prize with Penitente Prayer, a 
drypoint and aquatint which in design and 
economy of deep tones evidences a kinship 
with certain types of Japanese prints. Malcolm 
Osborne of London won the Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Prize with his portrait, Professor A. 
Low, a drypoint. 

The Charles Muller Prize was taken by F. 
Leslie Thompson with his Morning Light, The 
Great Smoky Mountains, a color aquatint in 
which blues and greens catch the clarity of 
mountain air. Awarded the “Prize for imagina- 
tion and technique” was Margaret Ann Gaug’s 


30th International 


Davey Jones’ Locker, described by C. J. Bul- 
liet in the Daily News as picturing “a huge, 
rusty anchor, lying in a ‘garden’ at the bot- 
tom of the ocean, with denizens of the deep, 
vegetable and fish, accepting in sublime silence 
the now purposeless relics of men.” 

“Most of the show,” continued Bulliet, “is 
placid, reaching high points in that direction 
with Day’s End, Driftway, a Connecticut land- 
scape by Kerr Eby (which took the Mrs. Wm. 
B. Storey prize), and Reverie, another of Mas- 
tro-Valerio’s lovely nudes in mezzotint. Nudes 
are a rarity, the only other being Meditation 
by Antonin Sterba. But ‘social significance’ 
wasn’t ruled out, as proven in Paul F. Ber- 
danier’s Fellow Travelers, ape-like monsters, 
one with a swastika and the other with a 
sickle.” 

Listed as a “distinguished newcomer” by 
Bulliet was Orovida, daughter of Camille Pis- 
sarro, who sent from England the etching, 
Pig Sticking. 





Pennell Fund Purchases 


A block of 27 items from the print section 
of the recent National Academy annual has 
been purchased through the Pennell Fund 
for the national archives in the Library of 
Congress. The selection was made by a com- 
mittee comprising Dr. Leicester Holland, John 
Taylor Arms and Stow Wengenroth. Following 
are the artists whose prints go to the nation’s 
capital : 

Grace Albee, E. W. Bartlett, Thomas H. 
Benton, Frank Besedick, Syd Browne, Cecil 
Buller, Federico Castellon, Francis Chapin, 
Adolph Dehn, John De Martelly, Harry Her- 
ing, Irwin D. Hoffman, Earl Horter, Paul 
Landacre, Armin Landeck, W. Goadby Law- 
rence, Warren Mack, Kyra Markham, Regi- 
nald Marsh, George Jo Mess, Thomas W. Na- 
son, Edith Newton, Gerry Peirce, Martin Pet- 
ersen, Saul Raskin, Eva A. Watson and John 
W. Winkler. 
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Toledo Buys an O'Hara 


A moonlight watercolor of a patio in Mex- 
ico, Los Arcos, Taxco by Eliot O'Hara, has 
been acquired by the Toledo Museum from 
the circulating exhibition of the artist’s work. 
The painting is the third O’Hara to be pur- 
chased this season by museums, others being 
Gulls, Biddeford Pool, the first watercolor 
bought by the Joslyn Memorial; and Feb- 
ruary, New Mexico, acquired by the St. Louis 
Art Museum out of the Chicago International 
exhibition. The total is now 17 O’Hara water- 
colors in public collections. 

The St. Louis museum also purchased wa- 
tercolors by two former O’Hara pupils last 
Summer from an exhibition at the Watercolor 
Gallery, Goose Rocks, Me.—paintings by Milo 
Kendall Winter, Jr., and Lawrence Lefevre. 
On July 1, O’Hara opens for the tenth year 
his watercolor summer school at Goose Rocks. 
Last year the enrollment was 176 students. 


Beauty in Glass 


Ir was 1n 1916 that glass became a medium 
for artists drawn from without the field of 
glass craftsmen, and thus raised itself from 
the level of the crafts to that of the arts. The 
Swedish firm of Orrefors made this transition 
when it appointed Simon Gate and Edvard 
Hald, prominent painters, to its art board. 
Taking avidly to the new medium, the Swed- 
ish artists brought to glass design skill, taste 
and the ability of artists to inject life into 
inanimate materials. 

Their earliest creations, many examples of 
which are now on display in the new Orre- 
fors Galleries in New York, were pictorial, 
story telling, and involved over-all decoration 
of objects made of thin glass—the glass being 
primarily the canvas on which they worked. 
Exemplifying this early stage of glass design 
are such Orrefors exhibits as Edvard Hald’s 
Skyrockets, a version of which is in the Me- 
tropolitan Museum. 

Glass later came to be considered less a 
surface for decoration than a vital part of the 
design itself. From fragile thinness it swelled 
to a lustrous depth, translucent and vitreous, 
alive with the play of light and the refrac- 
tion of images. 

This phase the Orrefors show illustrates 
amply with such examples as Vicke Lind- 
strand’s Pearl Divers and his Shark Fighter. 
In both, the glass is wavy and undulating, 
creating a convincing under-water setting for 
the graceful action portrayed in the engrav- 
ings. 

Two other types of glass are on display: 
Graal and Ariel. In these the designs are 
worked out in patches of color and odd- 
shaped bubbles of air which are imprisoned 
within a thick wall of glass. Molded into 
vases and impregnated with lustrous pigments, 
these examples are heavy and rich rather 
than light and graceful. 

Graal came into being by accident when a 
glass vase came from the blower’s pipe with 
imperfections that resembled drops of blood. 
Drawing an analogy with the legend of the 
Holy Grail, the new type of glass was called 
Graal, and its peculiar lustrousness was util- 
ized and cultivated into its present controlled 
state. The Orrefors exhibit contains numerous 
examples of both Graal and Ariel (in which 
air bubbles are the main element in the de- 
sign) by Edvin Ohrstrom, Sven Palmqvist 
and Nils Landberg. 





Leonia Sets a Record 

Leonia, N. J., has, in its recent exhibition 
of work by local artists, set something of a 
record for towns of 5,000 population. The 
show, sponsored by the Woman’s Club, was 
open from March 23 to the 3lst, and in those 
nine days, 17 exhibits were sold for a total 
of $1,950. Adding considerably to the bulk 
of this total was the $1,500 paid for the large 
oil by Rutherford Boyd. Attendance was more 
than 3,500. 

Exhibitors included, besides Rutherford 
Boyd, Harriet R. Boyd, Freeland Carter, 
Charles S. Chapman, Enos Comstock, Ralph 
Fuller, George Hausmann, Chester Leich, How- 
ard McCormick, Arthur Mitchell, Grant Rey- 
nard, Stephen Searles, Frank Street and De- 
Forest Stull. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Two Ladies Under Umbrella: 
Kortusat (cl1720-1782) 


Prints of Nippon 


A CHOICE COLLECTION of Japanese prints, 
formerly that of R. Leicester Harmsworth, 
M.P., of London, is providing a fullsome ex- 
hibition until April 27 at the galleries of 
Yamanaka & Co., New York. The show repre- 
sents 27 printmakers of the popular prints- 
for-the-people school that flourished in Japan 
during the 18th and 19th centuries and be- 
came, 100 years later, a font for modern art. 

The Harmsworth collection carries through 
the birth. rise, flowering and decadence of 
the colored Ukiyoye wood print. The earliest 
artist represented is Torii Kiyonobu, founder 
of the Torii family, one of the earliest prac- 
titioners of the medium of colored wood 
blocks, and a maker, like Toulouse-Lautrec, 
of theatre posters. Through brothers and sons 
this family carried the tradition on for sev- 
eral generations, achieving a distinction of 
boldness and generosity in design that is well 
exemplified in the spirited print of three boys 
playing the part of an ambassadorial proces- 
sion. Suzuki Harunobu, who lived during the 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


18th century, is amply represented by nearly 
a dozen prints which illustrate the technical 
advance made by this master, and by his 
followers. 

The link connecting the work of Harunobu 
and the later master, Tokokuni, is found in 
the work by Katsukawa Shunsho, particularly 
in his print of the actor Oniji which illus- 
trates an influence that affected all later the- 
atrical art. Utamaro, whose beautiful women 
captivated the populace of Tokyo as well as 
Paris, is represented by many excellent im- 
pressions, several of them distinguished by 
those velvety blacks with which this artist 
represented a sloe-eyed maiden’s raven hair. 
There are several important independent art- 
ists of the same time included in the collec- 
tion, especially Yeishi, songster of, idyllic mo- 
ments in the life of a leisurely Japanese youth. 

Sharaku, subject of a separate exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art this month, is 
liberally included in the Harmsworth group 
with his familiar studies of the popular actor 
Oniji and several other fellow-troupers of the 
No Drama which Sharaku deserted temporarily 
in order to devote his talents to printmaking. 
Other notable prints by this artist are studies 
of the ferocious and vengeful Prince Koretaka, 
portrayed by Nakazu, and the eminently com- 
placent actor Yebizo IV, playing the part of a 
popular contemporary hero. 

The show closes with prints by two of the 
Ukiyoyi artists most popular with Americans, 
Hokusai and Hiroshige—the former a classic 
artist fond of formalizing everything into the 
popular conception of a Japanese composi- 
tion, the latter a limner of the Japanese scene, 
especially its countryside, people and its work- 
ers, and a spiritual brother of those print- 
makers of today who are engaged in the social 
realities of their environment. 

Running concurrently with this exhibition 
and installed in an upstairs gallery is a show 
of Chinese bronzes of particular interest to the 
connoisseur for its inclusion of several of 
Yamanaka’s best known and finest pieces. 





New “‘Who’s Who” Coming 


The new edition of Who's Who in Amer- 
ican Art, published by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts and one of the truly indispensi- 
ble reference books on contemporary native 
art, will make its appearance early in April. 
This volume, number 3 in the series that al- 
ternates biennially with the American Art 
Annual, will contain the largest biographical 
directory of professional artists ever issued 
in this country. 





Botticelli on U. S. Stamp 

Sandro Botticelli, famed Florentine painter, 
has been drafted, posthumously, as inspira- 
tion for Mr. Farley’s stamp designers. The 
new 3¢ postage stamp commemorating the 
15th anniversary of the Pan-American Union, 
which went on sale in Washington on April 
14, is graced by three diaphonously clad fig- 
ures from Botticelli’s Primavera, painted about 


1478 for the villa of Lorenzo de Medici. 





Philadelphia Etching Annual 

The Print Club in Philadelphia will open, 
on April 22, the 17th edition of its annual 
exhibition of American etchings, drypoints, 
mezzotints, aquatints and engravings. The 
show will continue through May 11 and will 
be reviewed in a later issue. Entries will be 
received until April 20. 





GALLERIES 
INC. 


730 Fifth Avenue » New York 


APRIL 20 at 2 p. m. 
PUBLIC SALE OF 
DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
Including works by 
Carpaccio, Guercino, Guardi 
Chardin, Fragonard & Greuze 
VALUABLE PAINTINGS 

Includings works by (- 
Rubens, Lawrence, Meeris 
Schenck, Duveneck & Crane 

EXHIBITION 
April 15-19 


ClIrcle 6-9465 


10-5 :30 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 


Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY & GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


OIL-WATER-TEMPERA-PASTEL 
Pure-Brilliant-Reliable 


“The Colors the Old Masters Woul/ Hove Used” 


Made by 
uring Artists’ Colermen, Since /855 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Neerest Weber Dealer 


INTRODUCE THE ART DIGEST 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Upon receipt of $1, we will send your 
friend eight issues of THE ART DIGEST. 
[Single copies 25c.] This Trial Offer is 
one of the best ways to help the maga- 
zine to create art interest in America. 


ORDER NOW 
THE ArT DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF- }. 
FER, 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 


Name 


Street 








the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street * new york city * phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15 —sept. 15 


The VINEYARD PAINT GROUP 


CLASSES IN WATERCOLOR AND OIL PAINTING. 
LANDSCAPE ®@STILLLIFE® PORTRAIT 


Instructors — Harwood Steiger - W. Douglas Prizer 
Catalog upon request — 5th Season 


THE VINEYARD PAINT GROUP 
Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 








PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN WITH THE 


JULY 1 —— SEPT. 1 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A., Instructor 
LANDSCAPE e MARINE e¢ FIGURE ¢ PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION ¢ PORTRAIT e¢ TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL & WATER COLOR 
Enroll At Any Time :-: Write for Circular 
BROWNE ART CLASS @ BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited) 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

34th SUMMER SESSION June 24 to August 2 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN under EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, Internationally Known Viennese Authority. 
Modern and ancient painting technics, Painting Composition with Rupert Davidson Turnbull . . . Professional and teacher 
training courses and Hobby Craft Courses in all art media in newly equipped workshops. Garden campus at BROADWAY 
AND COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. Half hour from the 1940 Golden Gate Exposition. 


Write for illustrated catalog D 





THE SCHOOL OF JHE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


UMBERT 











CHARLES CAGLE « SUMMER PAINTING GROUP 


ARLINGTON, VERMONT JUNE 15 - SEPTEMBER 7 





LANDSCAPE The Studio is located on the Battenkill River, two miles 
aaa west of the village, between Ball and Red Mountains. 


Excellent working conditions in an ideal summer climate. 
Address until June 1lst—78 West 55th Street, NEW YORK—COlumbus 5-0759 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Portrait, Still Life & Outdoor Sketching 
MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 
Annisquam, Gloucester, Mass. 


Write to: 
30 Ipswich Street, Boston, 


Jeffersonville VERMONT 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING CLASS 
CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 


Summer Session 
AUGUST ist TO SEPTEMBER 15th 
Address 21 Kewadin Road, Waban, Mass. 


Mass., for Catalogue 













STUDY 
PAINTING or DANCING 
IN NEW HOPE’S ART COLONY 
JULY and AUGUST 
MARIE M. KREMP, Director 


For information write 
Marie M. Kremp, ¢/e J. R. Conner, New Hope, Pa. 


WINTER SCHOOL IN N. Y. C. 


WALTER GOLTZ 
SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JUNE 17th to SEPT. 17th 
WOODSTOCK NEW. YORK 
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Art Education 


Claremont Plans 


THe Craremont Coiiece (Cal.) Summer 
Session is this year repeating the successful 
seminar in art it instituted last summer. 
Offering a varied but structurally integrated 
program of classes, the seminar bases its work 
on the premise that art is an organic part 
of life. Its approach is designed especially to 
suit the needs of professional artists and 
teachers of art. 

Claremont’s Summer departments are un- 
der the guidance of a distinguished guest 
faculty headed by Millard Sheets, who is 
also director of the art department. Associated 
this year with Sheets in teaching painting is 
Henry Lee McFee, noted teacher and ex- 
hibiting painter. Design and architecture are 
directed by Charles M. Brooks, known for his 
creative daring and his knowledge of Amer- 
ican architecture. The ceramist, William 
Manker, will conduct classes in his specialty, 
a specialty in which he is known nationally 
as a designer, exhibitor and commercial pro- 
ducer. Sculpture will be taught by Albert 
Stewart, a consistent prize-winner in impor- 
tant national exhibitions. 

Making a return appearance on the West 
Coast will be C. J. Bulliet, forthright, liber- 
al art critic for the Chicago Daily News. Bul- 
liet, author of several pungent and vital vol- 
umes on the arts, conducts discussions on art 
history and criticism, and will continue the 
stimulating group talks which he inaugurated 
during Claremont’s 1939 summer session. 





Herron Scores Heavily 

The faculty and student body of the John 
Herron Art School are well represented among 
the prize winners at the 33rd Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Indiana artists, now on view at the 
Herron Institute, Indianapolis. 

The Art Association prize of $150 for the 
“best picture in the show” went to Charles 
West, instructor in still life, for his Still Life 
with Gloves. The J. I. Holcomb prize of $100 
for a painting “of special excellence” was 
taken by Edwin Fulwider’s White Hill Siding 
(Fulwider’s Dead Head, which was shown in 
the Golden Gate Exposition and reproduced 
in Life, has been purchased by Mrs. Barns- 
dall, well known Los Angeles collector). 
Charles Barnes and Floyd Hopper, Herron 
students, took the watercolor prizes with, re- 
spectively, Indiana Landscape and Golden 
Hills. The sculpture prize was awarded to 
David K. Rubins, head of the school’s sculp- 
ture department, for his Seated Nude. 

Honorable mention in oil went to Donald 
M. Mattison, director of Herron Institute, and 
in watercolor, to Edmund Brucker. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS 
MAY REACH A NEW HIGH 


The majority of summer school ad- 
vertisers report that advance en- 
rollments are almost equal to the 
peak of their classes last year. 


Art students are advised to enroll 
early to insure reservations and to 
allow directors to arrange com- 
fortable surroundings for them. 


For further information address: 
THE ART DIGEST 
(THe Art ScHoot Directory] 

116 East 59th Street @¢ New York 


The Art Digest 











GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
13th Summer Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


Address Until June Ist: 


110 West 57th Street, New York City 
After June 1st—Essex, Conn. 


JULY 8th to AUG. 31st 
Landscape & Portrait Painting 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


NANTUCKET, MASS 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JULY and AUGUST 


FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 


ADDRESS 
FRANK S. CHASE, 346 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 














PRIVATE CLASS IN PAINTING 


JUDSON SMITH 


WOODSTOCK SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


The summer art program at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy provides diversified experi- 
ence as a basis for sound 
creative effort. 





Vesper George 


School of Fine & Applied Art 
Advertising, costume design, fashion illus- 







6 weeks summer school begins July 8. 


Catalog 8. 
44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 
Instruction by Armin Hansen, A.N.A., 
nationally known artists who make their 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L., Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California Director 


and other 
home on 


Painting 
REASONABLE 1 INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
by Prominent Artist 
OUTDOOR NUDE e COSTUME e STILL LIFE 
PAINTING Beginners & Advanced Students 
CLASS Tues. & Fri. 7-10 P.M. » Sat. 10A. M.-4P. M. 


321 W. 56th St. 
Phone: CO 5-0693 


KIT KAT ART CLUB 
SCHOOL OF 


HIBBARD sxe3ie 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


JULY | —— SEPT. | 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Director 


For information address: 
Secretary, Fenway Studios, Boston, Mass. 
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Art Education 


Vineyard Group 


SUMMER WARMTH along the Atlantic Coast 
exerts a magnet-like pull on city-bound art- 
ists and draws them to colonies and resorts 
from Maine to the Carolinas. One of these is 
Edgartown, the old whaling town on the his- 
toric island of Martha’s Vineyard off the 
coast of Massachusetts. Here, facing the 
boat-studded harbor, are the Fishing Shack 
Studio and the Blacksmith Studio which house 
the Vineyard Paint Group (formerly the Stei- 
ger Paint Group). 

The Vineyard Group, which conducts classes 
under Harwood Steiger and W. Douglas 
Prizer from July 1 to Sept. 20, fulfills a two- 
fold purpose: it offers professional artists 
the stimulus of working with other profes- 
sional artists and of exhibiting in the Group’s 
exhibitions; and it offers to the student and 
the leisure-time painter expert instruction in 
watercolor, oil and tempera painting of land- 
scape, composition, still life and portraiture. 
Landscape classes draw on the harbor, the 
aged wharves, the narrow tree-lined streets 
and the rolling fields of the interior for ma- 
terial. Technical proficiency and personal, 
creative painting are the objectives stressed 
by the teachers. 





Dodd of Georgia 


The University of Georgia, at Athens, 
Georgia, has, under the direction of Lamar 
Dodd, become one of the South’s important 
art centers. Arriving at the University two 
years ago as Artist-in-Residence, Dodd _ short- 
ly became head of the art department and 
organized it into a vital unit. Enrollment has 
steadily grown, until now the number of full 
and part-time art students averages 950. The 
University offers four major courses in art, 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Arts, and 
one leading to a Masters degree. The thesis 
required for the latter is a creative project, 
usually a mural, which is designed for a Uni- 
versity building and, on completion, is in- 
stalled. 

The faculty, in addition to Dodd, includes 
Anne Mae Holliday, Mildred Ledford and 
James C. Wright. A full range of courses, sev- 
eral of which are specially designed for teach- 
ers, are offered during the summer session. 

Dodd’s most recent New York show, re- 
viewed in the March 1 issue of THE ART 
Dicest, was held at the Ferargil Galleries, and 
from it International Business Machines pur- 
chased his View of Athens for exhibition at 
either the Golden Gate Exposition or the 
New York World’s Fair of 1940. 





Art Gallery for Duke 

Duke University will, through a bequest 
made by the late William Hayes Ackland, have 
on its campus an art gallery. The gallery, ac- 
cording to the terms of the gift, is not to 
cost more than $300,000. Included in the be- 
quest are the Ackland collection of sculpture 
and additional funds for the purchase of a 
university collection. 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 


WITH 


HARVE STEIN 


ON THE NEW ENGLAND SEACOAST 
JULY 1 ~ AUGUST 30 
For Information Write 
HARVE STEIN — MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 





GUY PENE DU BOIS 


announces the opening of 
HIS NEW SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


at Stonington on the Connecticut Shore 
(10 miles beyond New London) 


JULY 1—OCT.1 
Figure painting from professional models, 
landscape, portrait, still life, composition in 
oil and water color. Daily personal criticisms. 

Complete living accommodations. Conven- 

ient recreational facilities. 

Write for folder giving full particulars. 
Mr. du Bois’ Spring Session will 
continue at his New York Studio: 

APRIL * MAY * JUNE 


Address all inquiries: George P. Hunt, Sec’y 
20 West 10th Street, New York City 


2 Old White 
ARTS SCHOOL 


On the beautiful estate of the 
famous Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Va. Seven weeks’ 
course in fine arts for beginners. 
Coaching for teachers and profes- 
sionals. Delightful climate. Superb 
sports and social facilities. July 
13 to September 3. Catalog and 
rates upon request to— 


WM. C. GRAUER, Director 
10720 Deering Ave. 
Cleveland 


LANDSCAPI 
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Ohio 
FIGURE CERAMICS 


The University of New Mexico 


om, T AOS Field School 


of Art 
Arnaz) Critics: Kenneth M. Adams 
WE 





Blumenschein 
Andrew Dasbarg 
Imhof 


Barse Miller & Millard Sheets 
Visiting Critics 


Joseph 


JUNE 10-AUG. 3 


Address: Registrar, University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
For Artists, Students and Amateurs 


Drawing and painting. All mediums 
and subjects. Fourteenth Summer. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, JUNE TO OCTOBER 
ST. PETERSBURG, JANUARY TO MAY 


MAINE, 
FLORIDA, 





Paint the Beautiful Ohio Valley in 1940 


OHIO RIVER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


Instructors: Harry H. Shaw& Clyde Singer 


OPENING JUNE 24 
For Catalog, write 


H. H. Shaw, 1619 Huguelet St., 


Akron, O. 


tume Design, Crafts, English, Art 
History, Jewelry, Metal Work, & 
Industrial Design. Credit basis. 
Activities program rich in historic 
interest. Folder on request. 

14 COLLEGE ST- PROVIDENCE R-I 


BERNARD KARFIOL-ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
JULY 8 to AUGUST 24—OGUNQUIT. ME. 


For information write 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Now is the time to begin your Summer 
school advertising. Rates are $6.75 per inch. 
Address: Art Dicest, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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PAINT and LIVE in 
NANTUCKET 


JUNE 21 - SEPTEMBER 21 


New York Classes Now in Session 


CLASSES CONDUCTED BY 


| GEORGE PARKER 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. Eldorado 5-6345 





SUMMER PAINTING CLASS on CAPE COD 


FARNSWORTH 


OIL, WATER COLOR, FIGURE, LAND- 


SCAPE, STILL LIFE ¢« JULY & AUGUST 
- Send a Card for Circular - 
Address Secretary, JERRY FARNSWORTH CLASSES 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 





WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 


June 17th to September 18th 








Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


School of Design for Women 
95th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
ov decoration, fashion arts, 


ine arts. Advertising, stage 


INSTITUTE Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 


Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

iUustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ABBOTT conmerctat art 
Winter Session September 15 to June 15 
Register now 





















1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U R of MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting 
Life e Portrait « Landscape e¢ Still Life 


1 3 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASS 


WINTER SCHOOL 38 JOY STREET BOSTON 


JULY - AUGUST - 1940 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HEWRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 





SUMMER SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Tue Art Dicest is one of the best mediums 
for school advertising. Its circulation is more 
than 12,500. Advertising rates: $6.75 per inch. 
For further information address: THE ART 
Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New York City. 
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Sculpture Festival 


[Continued from page 5] 

ing nudes, arms folded over their bosoms in 
a death-before-dishonor pose. There are ardent 
Rodinesque couples, animals in the violent 
Barye manner, groups that might have been 
done by a lesser Roman imitator of the 
Greeks. It’s as though sculpture stopped be- 
ing a creative art with Rodin; as though 
there’s nothing left for a modern sculptor 
but to copy what has been done before.” 

Noting that the show is large enough in 
size at least to mollify those who claim that 
sculpture never gets an even break in the 
New York exhibitions, Edward Alden Jewell 
of the Times could not say a great deal in 
its favor. The show, he wrote, “seems in large 
measure academic, fluently superficial, plas- 
tically uncreative. . . . Much of the work, of 
whatever type, is sweetly, if often ambitiously, 
inconsequential. On the other hand, there are 
pieces of sculpture that at once commend 
themselves as stimulatingly imaginative in 
conception and striking in execution. Even 
the more conventional items frequently may 
be deemed sound enough with respect to 
craftsmanship.” 

This, in effect, was the reaction, too, of 
Henry McBride and Jerome Klein, Sun and 
Post critics. The latter summed up the show 
laconically as “a dull affair.” McBride wrote: 
“Feeling, good taste, decoration, quaintness— 
all these are to be had—not profundity. The 
living Michaelangelo, whoever he may be, did 
not send.” 

Yet each of the critics pointed out excep- 
tions to be made to any blanket verdict on 
the exhibit. Miss Genauer appreciated the feel- 
ing in such pieces as Robert Bros’ Pomona, 
Lovet-Lorski’s Ariadne, Carl Schmitz’ Sorrow, 
Springweiler’s Young Mother, Gertrude Whit- 
ney’s Mother and Child, Maurice Glickman’s 
Young Nude, Max Kalish’s Driller, Margaret 
Kane’s Torso and Concetta Scaravaglione’s 
Harvest. 

Miss Whitney’s large work was Henry Mc- 
Bride’s preference among the figure pieces, 
and her sculpture was mentioned by several 
other critics. Paul Manship’s Celestial Sphere 
won plaudits from McBride and Klein for 
excellent workmanship, though, added Mc- 
Bride, “workmanship denuded of feeling.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Journal Ameri- 
can, a more favorable critic than the forego- 
ing, was most impressed by the portrait heads. 
Though the show presents “little novelty in 
subject or approach,” she found “penetrating 
perception” in Will Rogers by Herbert Ad- 
ams, Alicia by Margaret French Cresson, 
Faithful George by Angela Gregory, William 
Lawrence Bottomely by Naum Los, Portrait 
by Edward McCartan, and others. 

Cortissoz, in a fullsome review, summed 
up the show as “on the conservative side” and 
“eloquent of craftsmanship.” He found con- 
tinuing elements of the best American sculp- 
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ture tradition as laid down by men like Ward, 
Saint Gaudens, Warner and Daniel Chester 
French. He termed the present show a singu- 
larly “happy affair,” indicating that “plastic 
art is flourishing with ‘us, and especially that 
it continues in the path blazed by the fore- 
fathers, a path significant of artistic integrity.” 

Of prime importance Cortissoz considered 
the portraits and the nudes. The former art 
“is in good hands when it is in the hands 
of our sculptors,” he noted, and for proof 
cited Adams’ “vivid” Will Rogers, McCartan’s 
“dainty” Portrait, Edmando Quartrocchi’s 
“spirited” Frederick MacMonnies, Jo David- 
son’s “admirable” Dr. Lin Yu-Tang, and Henry 
Herring’s “thoughtful” Lincoln. 

The Rodinesque influence is, fortunately, 
not too widely diffused, wrote Cortissoz, in 
selecting his preferences among the figure 
pieces. Most of them “go beyond the lure 
of melting modulations of surface,” and for 
subject matter he noted that “ a kind of 
gracious naturalism has superseded the old 
classical mode.” Citing several pieces—works 
by Edward McCartan, Lovet-Lorski, Georg Lo- 
ber, Thomas Hudson Jones, A. A. Weinman, 
and Robert Aitken—the Herald Tribune critic 
added: “These things are imaginative, but 
what they have to say about form is based 
on life. Their loveliness is not that of any 
academic convention, but it has in it the 
vitality of true realism.” Among the other 
types of sculpture Cortissoz had much praise 
for many specifically named works, and found 
a let-down in inspiration only in the work 
of those who “have turned specifically ‘con- 
temporaneous.’ ” 

“The lasting lesson of the exhibition,” the 
veteran critic pointed out, “is that it strikes 
such an exhilarating average in ideas and 
in execution. The masters of a distinctive and 
engrossing style may be rare. But the mas- 
ters of the craft of sculpture make an im- 
posing company. They redouble confidence in 
the American school.” 





Chase of Nantucket 

Long a prominent figure in the summer art 
colony at Nantucket, Frank Swift Chase is 
again assembling a class for instruction in 
landscape and figure painting. Scheduled for 
the months of July and August, when cool At- 
lantic breezes sweep over the picturesque old 
whaling center, the Chase students meet three 
days a week and find in the rolling sand dunes 
of the island, the craft-cluttered harbors and 
the narrow streets lined with tall elms and 
picket fences, ample matter for their canvases. 

Chase’s instruction stresses ideas and clar- 
ity of vision more than mere mastery of craft. 
His contention is that students should be as- 
sisted, each according to his individual capac- 
ities, to see and perceive acutely. Mastery of 
this faculty Chase regards as the basic fun- 
damental on which a system or manner of 
aesthetic expression can be soundly con- 
structed. 





Classes by Berman 

Saul Berman, New York painter, is organ- 
izing a new art class to be conducted in his 
studio on 115th Street. Open to both advanced 
and beginning students, the class will stress 
effective methods of instruction in still life, 
figure, composition and landscape painting. 
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gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

- Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Sixteen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1939. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 
temporary American artists. 

« Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


HENRY K. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art To May 381: Sth 
Annual of Capitol Region Artists. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To May 5: In- 
dustrial Design Exhibit. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Soc. of Fine Arts (Berkeley-Car- 
teret) Zo May 26: Third Annual 
Watercolor and Sculpture. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum Apr.: Painiings, J. 
Connoway; Etchings, Al West. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To Apr. 21: 8th 
Annual of Maryland Artis’s. 
Walters Gallery To May 7: Egyp- 
tian Sculpture (2600 B.C. to 100 
A.D.). 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Public Library Apr.: 
Art Club. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards Apr. 22-May 4: 
Watercolors, Henry Holt, Jr.; Orig- 
inals of Disney's “Pinocchio.” 
Horne Galleries To Apr. 27: Sculp- 
ture, Robert Bros. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Apr. 20: 
Paintings, Marguerite 8S. Pearson. 
Institute of Modern Art To May 3: 
Rouault. 

Vose Galleries To Apr. 27: 
colors, Henry G. Keller. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum T7o Apr. 28: 
Brooklyn Artists. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Apr.: 
Print Club. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Apr.: Italian Baroque 
Prints. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Apr.: Chi- 
cago Painters and Sculptors. 
Findlay Galleries Apr.:; Paintings, 
Herman Dudley Murphy. 
Kuh Galleries Apr.: Robt. J. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 21: Work by 
Children in Public Schools. 
CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College To Apr. 25: Wa- 
tercolors, Phil Dike. 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 

Museum of Art To Apr. 28: But- 
ler Institute 1940 Circuit Exhibit. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Apr.: Regional 
€ Industrial Art. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Apr. 27: 
Emil Bisttram; To May 4: An- 
nual Dallas Allied Arts, 
DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Art Gallery Apr.: Art- 
ists along the Mississippi. 
DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Apr.: George Elmer 
Browne; Francis Buholz, Pastels. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 30: Paint- 
ings, Anne Arneill Downs. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Assn. of Fine Arts To Apr. 26: Mid- 
West Exhibition. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Artists Market Apr. 22-May 6: 
Paintings, Zoltan Sepeshy. 
Institute of Arts To Apr. 28: Con- 
temporary Americans. 

FLINT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Apr. 30: 10th 
Annual of Flint Artists. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Museum of Art Apr.: Local Art- 
ists Show. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Washington County 
Apr. 22: Drawings, 
American Sculptors. 
IOWA CITY, IA. 
State University To Apr. 25: Amer- 
ican Oils; Student Salon. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute To Apr. 21: Art Di- 
rectors’ 18th Annual, 

Nelson Gallery To Apr. 30: Car- 
roll, Clemens, Davis, Koch, Luci- 
oni, Palmer, I. Soyer. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum Apr.: Oils, Wa- 
tercolors, Albert Bloch. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Apr.: 
7th Annual of California Art. 
Museum of Art Zo Apr. 30: Pre- 


30 


Birmingham 


Water- 


Buffalo 


Wolff. 


Museum To 
Contemporary 


Columbian Art; Alexander Brook, 
Bellows Prints. 

Municipal Art Commission Apr.: 
Painters and Sculptors Club, L. A. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Apr.: Oils, Gifford 
Beal; Lithographs, Ella F. Lillie. 
MASSILLON, O. 

Massillon Museum To Apr. 25: 
Bronzes, Watercolors, Wm. Zorach. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery To Apr. 


80: Prints, Higgins, Sterner, 
Wright, Grant, Bellows, Brock- 
hurst. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College To May 5: Design 


from the Bauhaus. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Apr.: 27th Annual 
Wisc. Painters and Sculptors. 
Milwaukee-Downer College To May 
6: Faculty Exhibition. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Apr. 25: Etch- 
ings, Frank Benson. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Apr. 21-May 12: 
Work of Children in Museum 
Classes. 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum Apr.: 
Painting and Sculpture. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Public Library Apr. 20-30: Por- 
traits, Flowers, Pauline H. Pitkin. 
Yale University To Apr. 30: Paint- 
ings by Childe Hassam, 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 70 Apr. 30: 
Southern States Art League. 


American 


eee 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Apr. 18-30: Paintings, Phyllis Eis- 
ner. 

American Artists Congress (785 
Fifth) To Apr. 28: “Art in a De- 
mocracy.” 

American Fine Arts Soc. (215W57) 
Apr. 19-May 12: 24th Annual, 
Society of Independent Artists. 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
Apr.: Paintings, Arthur G. Dove. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park) To Apr. 
20: “Cats” by Clare T. Newberry. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Apr. 
20: Paintings, Ethel Paxon, Sculp- 
ture, Robert Davidson. Apr. 22 to 
May 4: Paintings, E. R. Poucher. 
Ida T. O'Keeffe; Sculpture, Lydia 
W. Rotch. ‘ 

Artists Gallery (33W8) Apr. 16-30: 
Paintings, Adolph Gottlieb. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Apr. 15-May 4: Paintings, 
Arnold Blanch. 

A. W. A. (353W57) To May 3: 
Exhibition of Abstractions. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Apr.-: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (101W58) 
Apr. 20-May 6: Crafts Student 
League. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 
26: Paintings, Cézanne. 

H. Bittner & Co. (67W55) To May 
5: Fritz Kredel. 

Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To Apr. 
27: Drawings, Francis De Erdely; 
Sculpture, David Burliuk, Jr. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Jo Apr. 
27: Landmarks in Modern Ger- 
man Art. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Apr. 15- 
May 11: Paintings by Soutine. 
Clay Club Gallery (4W8) Apr.; 
“Facts and Figures’ Sculp ure. 
Columbia University (B’ way at 115) 
Apr.: Architectural Drawings. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Apr. 27: Paintings, L. Smith. 
Decorators Club (745 Fifth) To 
Apr. 29: Pottery, Lea Halpern. 
Douthitt Gallery (9E57) To Apr. 
30: Eastman Johnson. 

Downtown Gallery (113W13) Apr.: 
Review of the Seasbn. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 7Jo 
Apr. 20: Four Impressionists. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Apr. 
15-May 4: Paintings, Wm. Thorn. 
8th St. Gallery (38E8) Apr. 21 to 
May 4: Paintings, Charlotte Liv- 
ingston, Virginia Adolph. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Apr. 15- 
30: Lloyd Parsons, Ruth F. Shaw. 


Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Apr. 
27: Sculpture, Isabel M. Kimball. 
460 Park Ave. Gallery (460 Park) 
Te Apr. 27: Hester Merwin and 

Jeanne d’Orge. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) Apr.: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Apr. 27: Paintings, W. Thoeny. 

Grand Central Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt) Apr. 16-27: Marine Paint- 
ings, Stanley Woodward; Apr.: Col- 
or Prints, American Artists. 

Grand Central Galleries (Hotel 
Gotham (2W55) Apr. 16-27: Jonas 
Lie Memorial Exhibition; Paint- 
ings, David Lax. 

Harlow Galleries (620 Fifth) Apr.: 
Originals from “Pinocchio.” 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To May 
4: Flower Paintings, American 
and French Painters. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Apr.: 
Originals from ‘‘Pinocchio.”’ 

Frederick Keppel (71E57) To May 
18: Memorial Exhibition. Charles 
H. Woodbury. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) To 
Apr. 27%: Watercolors, C. Berend. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Apr. 
27: Paintings, Kurt Pantz. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Apr.: 
Barbizon School & 18th Century 
English Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) Apr.: 
Originals from “Pinocchio.” 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Apr. 20: Paintings, Jean Watson. 
Little Gallery (Barbizon Hotel, 
Lex. at 63) To Apr. 30: Paint- 
ings, Ernest Townsend. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Apr. 
29: Paintings, Drawings, Corbino. 
Pierre Matisse (51E57) To May 11: 
Derain (1938 and after). 

Mayer Gallery (41E57) Apr. 22- 
May 11: Small Masterpieces, Bra- 
que, Picasso, Matisse, Derain. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
Apr.: Historical Woodcuts. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Apr. 27: Watercolors, Draw- 
ings, Jacob Getlar Smith. 

Milech Galleries (108W57) To Apr. 
27: Watercolors, John Whorf. 
Montross Gallery (786 Fifth) Apr. 
15-27: Paintings, Frank London. 
Morgan Gallery (37W57) Apr. 15- 
27: Paintings, I. Abramofsky. 
Morton Gallery (130W57) To Apr. 
27: Paintings, Gurdon Howe. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Apr.: Work of Sharaku; Contem- 
porary American Art. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Apr. 
16-30: Paintings, Berolzheimer. 
N. Y. Historical Soc. (Central Pk. 
W. & 76) Apr.: The Press in 
America. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) 
Sculpture by Dlugoz. 
Orrefors Galleries (5E57) Apr.: 
Graal and Ariel Glass; Sculpture, 
Carl Milles; Jewelry, W. Nilsson. 
James St. L. O'Toole (33E51) Apr. 
16-30: Sculpture, Agnes Yarnall. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Apr. 
27: Paintings, Edwin Dickinson. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To May 3: 
Marc Chagall. 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) Apr.-: 
Edy Legrand. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To Apr. 
20: Pastels, Peggy Bacon; Wa- 
tercolors, Marcia 8. Hite. 
Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth) 7o 
Apr. 20: Paintings, Emy Herzfeld. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
To Apr. 28: Pacific Coast States 
Watercolors. 

William Schab (602 Madison) Apr.: 
Old Master Drawings. 
Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) 
Old Master Paintings. 
Schneider Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
To Apr. 27%: Grigory Gluckmann. 
Schoenemann Galleries (605 Madi- 
son) To Apr. 30: M. Liebermann. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Apr.: Fine Paintings. 
Seligmann Gallery (3E51) Apr.: 
Clarence H. Mackay Collection. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Apr.: 
Old Masters. 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) Apr.: 
Flowers and Still Life, Lintott. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Zo Apr. 
22: Paintings, Elizabeth 8S. Pratt; 
Sculpture, Georgia M. Whitman. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To May 3: Paintings, Wm. 
Meyerowitz. 

Valentine Gallery (16E57) To Apr. 


Apr.: 


Apr.: 


30: “Three Spanish Painters,” 
Miro, Gris, Picasso. 

Vendome Galleries (59W56) To 
Apr. 20: Paintings, Tamotzu; 


Apr. 20-May 4: Spring Show. 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) Jo Apr. 
24: Gifford Cochran. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) To Apr. 
27: Selections 1820-1920, Paint- 
ings by Peale, Homer, Couture, 


Carlsen, Bellows. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 
To May 4: B. J. 0. Nordfeldt. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Apr. 
27: Sculpture, Anita Weschler. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To May 
2: Festival of Nat'l Sculpture Soc. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To May 
4: French 18th Century Sculpture, 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) To 
Apr. 27%: Japanese Color Prints. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Apr.: Italian Landscapes. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College To May 12: Mies 
van der Rohe. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery To Apr. 28: 
colors, Standish Backus, dr. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Apr.: Bird Paint. 
ings, 0. J. Gromme. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

Fine Arts Center To Apr. 30: Art 
by High School Students. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To -Apr>-21: “‘Ameri- 
can Taste in Art’; To Apr. 26: 
Watercolors, Fred De P. Rother- 
mel, John Hathaway. 

Academy of Fine Arts To May 12: 
Oils and Sculpture by Artists of 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Museum Apr.: Arts 
of Persia, India, China and Japan. 

Plastic Club Apr.: Group Show of 
Watercolors and Miniatures. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Apr.: Paintings, 
Clarence Carter. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To Apr. 30: 
Modern Americans. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum  Apr.: 
English Portraits from Tarking- 
ton Collection. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Apr. 28: Watercolors, 
Eliot O'Hara; E. R. Meyersahm. 
R. I. School of Design Apr.; Con- 
temporary American Art. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Apr. 21: 
2nd Biennial of Contemporary 
American Painting. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 

Pease Memorial Library To Apr. 
27: Grumbacher Miniature Pa 
lettes. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To May 5: 
Federal Arts Paintings. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Apr. 21-May 19: 
Art from New York and San 
Francisco World's Fairs. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul School of Art To Apr. 30: 
Recent Works, Twin City Artists. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Cal. Palace of Legion of Honor 
Apr.: Portraits, Catherine Went- 
worth; Etchings, Max Pollak; 
Paintings, Jose Ramis. 
Courvoisier Gallery To May 2: Wa- 
tercolors, DeWit: Peters. 
de Young Museum Apr.: Paintings, 
William Harnett; 24th Annual Soc. 
of American Etchers. 

Gump's To May 4: Contemporary 
Americans. 

Museum of Art Apr.; Watercolors, 
Dong Kingman; Paintings, Tom 
E. Lewis. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o May 5&5: Paintings, 
Jean de Botton, Dorothy Hewes. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Gallery Apr.: Prints, Rem- 
brandt and -Whistler. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Apr.: Aqua-Chromatic 
Watercolors. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

Pa. State College Apr.: Annual of 
Student Work. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Apr.: Paint- 


Water- 


ings, Sculpture, Ernst and Mrs 
Leyden. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art Apr.: Ohio Water- 
color Exhibit. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Corcoran Gallery To May 5: 44th 
Annual of Wash. Watercolor Club. 
Phillips Gallery To May 1: Great 
Modern Drawings. 

Smithsonian Institute Zo Apr. 30: 
Society of Washington Etchers. 
Whyte Gallery 7o Apr. 30: Paint- 
ings, Bernice Cross and Herman 
Maril. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center 7o Apr. 28: Delaware 
Watercolor Exhibit. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0O. 

Butler Art Institute Apr.: 


Clyde 
Singer; Albert M. 


Wuerstler; 


Eleanor Parke Custis. 
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REVIEWS & COMMENTS 





Art of Criticism 


SOMEWHERE ON THE AGENDA of nearly every 
reformer of the art situation is the determina- 
tion to do something to improve the quality 
of art criticism. These folk argue, though not 
unanimously, that today’s art writing is irrele- 
vant, impertinent, and irresponsible, adding, 
for good measure, that it is misdirected, cir- 
cumlocutory, and cliché-ridden. 

There’s a new book these people ought to 
dig into before adding any more rash adjec- 
tives. It is not a defense of present-day criti- 
cism; on the contrary, the book recognizes 
the existing confusion. It lays down the pat- 
tern of what criticism must consider, marking 
out the arena of activity, not only in painting 
and sculpture, but also in the dance, music, 
architecture and other allied arts—all except, 
unfortunately, the cinema. This book is The 
Arts And The Art of Criticism, by Theodore 
M. Greene, $5; Princeton University Press. 

Greene, who is one of the nation’s leading 
Kantian scholars and primarily a philosopher, 
has enlisted the aid of several colleagues in 
presenting a systemization of the art of criti- 
cism, searching out and impaling those propo- 
sitions that must be considered in making a 
critical evaluation of any work of art in any 
medium or branch of the arts. The result is 
an exhaustive study, put into clear but not 
vivid prose, which pioneers in a field that 
has become more important than ever. 

Professor Greene’s attempt is to synthesize 
the art of criticism. He expends one-half of 
the well-illustrated book describing the prop- 
erties of the various arts, their matter, struc- 
tural ingredients, form, content and expres- 
sion. The remaining part of the book de- 
scribes what he conceives to be the nature 
of art criticism. He believes that there ex- 
ist five hierarchical levels of critical appraisal. 
First, a work must be judged upon formal 
excellence or pure formal beauty; second, 
upon artistic quality; third, upon artistic in- 
tegrity; fourth, upon artistic truth; and, last- 
ly, upon artistic greatness. 

By formal excellence, Professor Greene 
means the formal organization that gives it 
aesthetic beauty. When he speaks of artistic 
quality the author refers to that property in 
an individual work that makes it “sing.” By 
artistic integrity and truth, Greene refers to 
rightness in style, coherence, relevancy, con- 
sistency and other qualities, while the term 
greatness he refers to profundity of artistic 
expression and content. 

Most pseudo art critics of today, it may be 
observed, begin on the fifth level, blissfully 
unaware of the necessary preceding steps, and, 
consequently, their idea of greatness is an 
absurd travesty upon what the author means. 
Most genuine art critics of today fail to get 
beyond the first level where they are able to 
distinguish, first of all, a work’s formal ex- 
cellence or lack thereof. Rare indeed is the 
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person who is able to judge art upon each 
level of appraisal as proposed by the author. 
Professor Greene makes a challenging ac- 


tivity out of art criticism, and he practices 


his own preachings, by means of constant ref- 
erence to specific and numerous examples from 
art history. To follow him through is to emerge 
with a new, a chastened respect for art and 
its creators. —Paut Birp. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Museum oF Livine Art, A. E. Gallatin Col- 
lection. New York: George Grady Press; il- 
lustrated; $2. 

An illustrated catalogue of the collection at 
New York University, foreword by Jean Helion. 
a 

THE PaintTINcs OF MICHELANGELO, foreword 
by Ludwig Goldscheider. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press (Phaidon Ed.); 170 reproduc- 
tions; folio-sized; $3. 

A monumental beauty, containing all of the 
master’s paintings. 





e 

FRENCH PAINTINGS IN THE 14TH, 15TH AND 
16TH Centuries, by Louis Réau. Paris: Hy- 
perion Press (N. Y.: Art Book Publications) ; 
text with 96 plates in photogravure, 12 plates 
in color; $4. 

Takes up the French primitive school. A 
beautiful volume in Hyperion’s Century Series. 
* 

Fiowers: Rock PLants, drawn by Arlette 
Davids, preface by Henry de Montherlant, 
translated from the French by S. W. Skipwith. 
Paris: Hyperion Press; 40 color plates; $5. 

A selection of rock plants from those ex- 
hibited in the recent Paris Flower Shows. 

w 

THE BirTH OF THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN 
Art, by Oscar Hagen. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s; 159 pp.; profuse in illustrations; 
$3.50. 

A searching study of the colonial days of 
American art when it first broke away from 
the domination of European. traditions. 


Art of Argentina 

The New York Junior League is pro- 
viding the city with its only view of the 
arts of Argentina in a circuit show now 
open at its clubhouse at 221 E. 71st Street, 
New York. Since the exhibition is closed 
to the public on certain days (hours are 
9-12:30, 2:30-5), visitors are advised to 
telephone the clubhouse before making the 
pilgrimage. Telephone Butterfield 8-6220. 
Admission 25 cents; which proceeds go to 
the League’s Welfare Fund. 

The Argentina show is a distillation of 
the huge Argentina exhibition held earlier 
this season at the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts. Considered one of the signifi- 
cant exhibitions of the year by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, this latter organiza- 
tion undertook to compress it into a travel- 
ling exhibition available throughout Amer- 
ica. A selection of 30 paintings, 28 prints 
and seven sculptures was made by Thomas 
C. Colt, Jr., director of the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, F. W. Whiting, Jr., 
editor of the Magazine of Art, and J. L. B. 
Houff, Jr., manager of the A. F. A. 
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Contemplation: Francis DE ERDELY 


Erdely of Hungary 


FoR THE SECOND TIME, the Hungarian artist 
Francis de Erdély is showing his canvases and 
drawings in New York, on view through April 
29 at the Bonestell Gallery. Erdély’s work 
deals with landseape, life subjects, moody, 
vibrantly colored studies of women, and pene- 
trating pen and ink studies. “The typical Hun- 
garian palette,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell 
in the Times on the occasion of the artist’s 
previous show (in the Hungarian Library), 
“is in evidence, but with extensions in both 
manner and subject-matter.” Jewell also found 
it “mistily moody work of gratifying strength.” 
Erdély’s ink drawings he described as “espe- 
cially vital, human and full of restrained 
power.” 


Several of the Bonestell exhibits were in- 
cluded in the artist’s February exhibition in 
the Hudson Galleries in Detroit. About two 
of these exhibits, Florence Davies of the De- 
troit News wrote that “Erdély is powerful in 
his representation of a troubled peasant mother 
with her child. On the other hand, he cap- 
tures a complete feeling of relaxation in the 
painting of a tired little boy (Peasant Boy) 
with his head down and his arm flung.” The 
artist, continued the News critic, “gets a som- 
bre brooding quality in his landscapes when 
he wants it, but with equal skill fills his can- 
vas with an almost iridescent color quality 
when he makes a handsome decoration of the 
cool, lovely colors in shimmering fish scales 
and the greenish yellow of lemons.” 

The canvas, Contemplation, reproduced 
above, is the artist’s most recent work and is 
having its first public viewing in the Bonestell 
exhibition. 





Independents Open April 19 


Under the vigorous leadership of John Sloan, 
the Society of Independent Artists is holding 
its 24th annual exhibition, beginning April 19, 
in the Fine Arts Building on New York’s 57th 
Street. Paintings and sculpture by 430 artists 
will comprise the show. President Sloan report- 
ed that the vital need for a no-jury, no-prize 
show was demonstrated by the fact that this 
year the Independents received 150 more ap- 
plications for space than last year. The reac- 
tions of the critics will appear next issue. 
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Artists Need Materials 
And the artists material market is 
scattered, flung far across the 
country, no longer concentrated in 
one Eastern city. 


The one publication reaching this 
otherwise inaccessible group is THE 
ArT DIGEST, a profitable advertising 
medium for manufacturer and 
dealer alike. 


For further information address: 
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Art Made to Order 


One thing learned in Hawaii last winter 
was the co-operation in the Territory between 
artists and patrons. There is a great deal of 
wealth among the people here, and when a 
new home is to be built they consult not 
only architects and builders, but also confer 
with artists about the arrangement of appro- 
priate murals, sculpture, and carved wood 
panels, to be incorporated in the plans. 

Every public building has carving on its 
facade. Banks, public buildings and large 
stores buy paintings as part of their interior 
decoration; in fact, many stores in Waikiki 
and Honolulu show rooms with hand carved 
furniture in which paintings are used as a 
key note of color, to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of art in the home. All the battleships 
and destroyers purchase paintings to fit spaces 
in the ward rooms, etc. 

This brings us to another point that artists 
seldom consider, because they are not as a 
rule sufficiently businesslike. When they paint 
a picture or mould a piece of sculpture they 
do not consider the fact that it might be 
purchased for a home. There are not enough 
museums in the world to hold all of the paint- 
ings artists produce; the next best plan is to 
place them in homes, woman’s clubs, schools, 
banks, or hospitals. But, look around the next 
exhibition you attend and see how few paint- 
ings are adapted to fit such an environment. 
Either the subjects are too gloomy, ugly or 
grotesque, or they are much too large for 
any available space. 

The Old Masters painted to fit certain set- 
tings in cathedrals and palaces, and they 
planned their color accordingly; so, why 
should it be considered unethical for an art- 
ist to paint a picture to go over a mantel or 
davenport, and use color matching or com- 
bining with draperies and rugs? When this is 
done, a vast field will open for the artist. 

One other complaint—the prices artists put 
on their paintings. An artist was asked if he 
ever received the price he set on his pic- 
tures; he answered, “No, of course not, but 
if I don’t put on a good big price, people will 
think it isn’t any good.” Another artist said: 
“If I only sell about one painting a year, I 
must get a good price.” They do not consider 
that it would be better to produce more and 
charge less, especially in these days of small 
incomes for everyone. 

In the Hawaiian studios, many artists take 
native boys and train them; the Japanese 
are especially clever and turn out fine work. 
Mrs. Blasinghame discovered a boy in the 
pineapple factory who had talent; she offered 
to teach him and took him into her studio. 
He is now putting out excellent work. This 
spirit of helpfulness means a great deal to 
the art of the Islands. 


Robert Lee Eskridge 


Hawaii is proud of the work of this artist. 
He was‘a pupil of Henri, who took special 
interest in him and arranged a show for him 
in San Diego. Later he was awarded a bronze 
medal at the San Diego Exposition. During 
the World War, he and Charles Burchfield 
put their art to military use; they devised 
hills and hedges of painted burlap to hide 


cannon and marching men from air raiders, 
Eskridge’s specialty being tree trunks of 
papier maché. 

The sports pavilion on the water front in 
Ala Moana Park, Honolulu, shows how the 
Islands feature art. Mr. Eskridge was com- 
missioned to paint two murals for its walls. 
In delving into past history he found that the 
Hawaiians once had twenty-two games, of 
which only two survive to any extent—surf 
board riding and outrigger canoe racing. He 
worked out designs which show the glories 
of the historic sports, depicting the ancient 
god Lono, patron of native games. These vital 
murals, partially abstract in treatment, each 
19 by 40 feet, show the Makahiki, the old 
Hawaiian Olympic Games, which took place 
around New Year’s. 

Mr. Eskridge, who is now teaching art at 
the University of Hawaii, is greatly interested 
in the American Artists Professional League, 
and.is joining Mr. Freitas in the effort to 
make the Territory of Honolulu Chapter a 
strong and live one. 

In the beautiful Royal Hawaiian Hotel are 
murals and decorations by Mr. Eskridge, and 
he also has an interesting painting on the 
walls of the cafeteria of the Roosevelt High 
School. He has published and illustrated three 
books: Manga Reva, South Sea Playmates, 
and Umi, the Hawaiian Boy Who Became « 
King. 


Comment from Indiana 

Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, State Chairman for 
Indiana, writes: “Here is a summary of In- 
diana art activities. We have an Indiana Art- 
ists Club which has enrolled nearly all the 
artists of Indiana, and has an annual art ex- 
hibit. The Art Institute has an Indiana Artists 
exhibit each year. The Indiana Federated Art 
Clubs includes the small art clubs all over 
the state, with art lovers and craftsmen. They 
have a large crafts exhibit each year during 
Art Week. The Art Departments of the Wo- 
men’s Clubs have monthly exhibits. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs has an ac- 
tive Art Chairman. Many Indiana artists are 
members of the Hoosier Salon; they arrange 
an annual exhibit with money prizes at Marsh- 
all Fields in Chicago. They also hold a month- 
ly exhibit of members at the Hoosier Gallery 
in Chicago. Our two art stores in Indianapo- 
lis show Indiana paintings, arranging a differ- 
ent show every two weeks. Our schools and 
public libraries are always willing to show 
work. Exhibits are not our problem. 

“Publicity is not our problem. Lucille More- 
house, the art editor of our one Sunday news- 
paper, gives all of our art and our artists pub- 
licity during the year. 

“Tt seems to me.that every man and woman 
in the state belongs to about four clubs.” 

Mrs. Sangernebo has the enviable position 
of being State Chairman of the League in 
one of the most art-conscious states in the 
Union. Her report indicates that artists of In- 
diana are active and the people of the state 
do have art appreciation. 
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Comment from Oregon 

Mrs. F. R. Hunter, State Chairman of the 
League’s Oregon Chapter, believes that “The 
trouble with art in Oregon is that we are 
in a rut. We are more or less isolated, far 
removed from the definite art centers of Amer- 
ica, and cannot keep up to date. What we 
do is not recognized. Good exhibits cannot 
come this far, and we get behind the times.” 

Mrs. Hunter also writes: “To help the iso- 
lated Chapters, I say create a fund for the 
exhibits we should have—bring the good 
things from the large art centers to us, or 
help us in the matter of money so we can 
do it ourselves. Recently we wanted an ex- 
hibition of work from a California school. 
We had no place to show it, of course, as 
we must exhibit in department stores, and 
if they accommodate us twice each year they 
feel they must have their space all other 
time. We appealed to the Portland Art Mu- 
seum for space, saying we would meet the 
expense of freight, uncrate, etc., but the Mu- 
seum refused. So the matter has been dropped. 

“If we had something along these lines, to 
create respect for the work of the Oregon 
artist in Oregon, I am sure sales would be 
increased, adequate prices might be charged, 
and we might begin truly ‘a better living for 
the American artist.’ ” 

I thoroughly realize the necessity to have 
ample funds to carry out Mrs. Hunter’s pro- 
grams. How to get these funds? 

One way is to increase the membership, 
another way is through entertainments, art 
balls, lectures, benefit theatricals, etc.; and 
in the case of traveling exhibits, voluntary 
subscriptions from interested members. Nearly 
all art societies carry on by the above meth- 
ods. Few Art clubs are endowed. 

Even though the state has art troubles of 
its own, the Oregon Chapter won Second 
Prize for States West of the Mississippi for 
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League Dinner at the Salmagundi Club, 1940 


outstanding work for American Art Week in 
1939, through the efforts of Mrs. F. R. Hunt- 
er and Mrs. L. C. Laughlin, State Director 
for American Art Week. 

—Nirs Hoener. 


Work for Lay Members 


The American Artists Professional League 
is fortunate in having many of its most ac- 
tive and ambitious members in the layman’s 
or associate member groups. For these mem- 
bers it is proposed that an art feature in 
early Spring be organized, to consist of one 
of various projects. Here they are: 

1. An art exhibition to be managed en- 
tirely by lay or associate members, the jury 
for admission of exhibits, however, to consist 
of professional artist members. The exhibition 
may be held in the offices of a lay member 
business executive, with an opening reception 
to members and guests. At the New York 
World’s Fair, the Business Machines Art Ex- 
hibit was successfully carried out, and sug- 
gests possibilities. 

2. A very simple exhibition would consist 
of books on art in a special window of your 
neighborhood bookseller, showing also a suit- 
able placard on which all who pass may read 
of the aims and work of the League. 

3. A group excursion to a distant art shrine 
or museum. 

4. To publish and launch forth at a given 
date, a Bulletin of the public needs and pos- 
sibilities in your state, as your Chapter sees 
them, 

With such a Spring Art Feature, held from 
May Ist to 14th perhaps, our associate mem- 
bers may well confer a lasting benefit on the 
home town. In November of each year we 
have American Art Week. Let us follow it up 
with a Spring Festival when the gardens 
bloom again. 

—Taser SEars. 
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THE ART DEALERS of America should 
find their clients’ favorite art magazine and 
then support it. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Denver, Colorado 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
DENVER ART MUSEUM, May 20 to June 24, 
at the Denver Museum. All media. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Last day for receiving entries: May 7. 
For entry blanks and complete details write: 
Chappell House, 1300 Logan Street, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


SOCIETY OF PRINTMAKERS SEV- 
ENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, June 3-15, at 
the Lieber Gallery, 24 W. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. All print media. Fee: $2 
membership for non-members, (must be resi- 
dents or former residents of Indiana). Jury. 
Purchases assured in number. Last date for 
receiving blanks and entries: May 11. For 
information and blanks write: Constance For- 
syth, 15 S. Emerson Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
SCULPTURE & CRAFTS, at Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, May 15 to June 25. Open to artists 
of Los Angeles and vicinity (100 miles ra- 
dius). Jury. Cash awards. Media: oil, sculpture, 
ceramics, textiles, metal work, leather work 
and wood carving. Last day for return of 
entry cards: May 1. Last day for receipt of 
exhibits: May 4. For entry cards write: Louise 
Ballard, Los Angeles Museum, Exposition Park, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


New Wilmington, Pa. 

FIRST ANNUAL WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
PRINT EXHIBITION, May 1-15, at Westmin- 
ster College, New Wilmington, Pa. Eastern 
Ohio artists and all who reside in Pennsyl- 
vania or who have worked in western Penn- 
sylvania are eligible. All print media. Jury. 
$50 in prizes. Last day for receiving entries: 
April 20. For information write: H. J. Bren- 
nan, Department of Art, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 


NINTH ANNUAL SPRING SALON EXHIBITION, 
Academy of Allied Arts, May 2-24, New York 
City. Open to all artists. Media: oils, water- 
colors and sculpture. Fees: $2 to $5 (depend- 
ing on size). Last date for returning entry 
ecards: April 22. Last day for receiving ex- 
hibits: April 27. For information write Leo 
W. 86th Street, New York City. 

Portland, Oregon 


ALL OREGON NO JURY EXHIBITION, May 22 
to June 30, at the. Portland Art Museum, Port- 
land, Oregon. All artists resident in Oregon are 
eligible. No prizes; museum guarantees ten 
sales from show. Last date for receiving ex- 
hibits: May 15. For entry blanks and complete 
information, write: Robert Tyler Davis, Direc- 
tor, Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon. 


ART DIGEST 
MONOGRAPH 


$1 per copy 


This is the second in a series of pub- 
lications devoted to contemporary Ameri- 
can artists—a serious evaluation of the 
work of 


GEORGE PARKER 


Profusely illustrated, the book includes 
a Full Color Reproduction, Biographical 
Notes and Excerpts of Recent Reviews of 
Parker's Exhibitions, and the following 
articles: 


INDIANA 


PEYTON BOSWELL, Jr. 
GEORGE PARKER 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York City 


Please enter my order for one copy of THE 
ART DIGEST MONOGRAPH on _ George 
Parker, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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Fortnight in N. Y. 


(Continued from page 19] 


silhouette contrasted with the surface play of 
light—Gluckmann creates a facile nude figure 
having the appearance of powerful underneath 
form. To many, however, appearances are not 
enough. 

Charlotte Berend, who was Meier-Grafe’s 
discovery (and is the widow of Lovis Corinth) 
shows a group of watercolors at Kleemann’s 
which suggested to Emily Genauer of the 
World Telegram a Japanese influence in their 
graceful patterns and “reverent attitude to- 
ward nature.” Color, she thought, is Berend’s 
long card. 


De Martini Broadens Out 


Recent painting by Joseph de Martini at 
the Hudson Walker Galleries provided a re- 
cent excellent show evidencing, according to 
Howard Devree in the Times, a lightened and 
widened palette. The paintings are still on 
the dark side, however, but they are not de- 
pressing due possibly to a punchy sense of 
design. “The sheer paint quality of his sur- 
faces has improved greatly,” wrote Devree. 
“This work has impact and emotional integ- 
rity.” 


Here & There 


“Between straight realism and_ poetry,” 
writes Carlyle Burrows in the Herald-Tribune, 
reviewing Gifford Cochran’s show at the 
Wakefield, “there is a good range of view 
and feeling which expresses firm belief in 
the essential beauty of the American scene.” 

Theodore Van Soelen “has something to say 
and knows how to say it,” writes Margaret 
Breuning in the Journal American. Of his 
show of paintings at Ferargil she added, “He 
paints landscapes less than places which he 
has lived in and become a part of.” 

Strengthy stuff is to be found in the paint- 
ings by Jean Watson at the Lilienfeld Gal- 
leries. Her style, according to Melville Upton 
in the Sun, is compounded of various modern 
influences, “but is sufficiently her own.” 

A show of drawings by Jacob Getlar Smith 
on view at the Midtown Galleries gives a good 
account of his training in handling the figure. 
Included are a few of his bright, full-fashioned 
watercolors. 

A large show by Emy Herzfeld at the Rein- 
hardt Galleries impressed Devree of the Times 
by the “earnest and solid constructions of her 
paintings.” The show marks a distinct advance 
over earlier work, in his opinion. 


League Scholarships 

A jury composed of Jean Charlot, Frank V. 
DuMond, Robert Laurent, William C. McNul- 
ty and Robert Hale selected as winners of the 


Art Students League’s annual out-of-town 
scholarship competition the following: Cather- 
ine McMullen, Shirley F. Travers, Marjorie 
P. Mallery, Thelma Gerstman, Virginia E. 
Dudley, Hildegard Hefele, James P. Denman, 
Miller Richardson, Margaret Cumberland, and 
Richard D. Miller. 

Honorable mentions went to Leonardo Mari- 
ani, Harriet Bogart, Duane Bryers, Eddy Moy 
and Elsa Kernochan. The winning entries of 
these students are on view in the League’s 
New York gallery through April 20. 


To Portugal for Safety 

According to the New York Times, the val- 
uable collection of “a wealthy Dutch collec- 
tor” has been shipped from his Amsterdam 
gallery to Lisbon, Portugal, for safety “while 
war may menace the integrity of the Nether- 
lands.” Included are twenty paintings by Pi- 
casso, Cézanne, Renoir, Sisley and Van Gogh. 


Three Soloists 


THREE one-man shows of sculptures,- oils, 
and watercolors, respectively, are providing a 
full house until April 20 at the Argent Gal- 
leries, New York. Robert Davidson, instructor 
of sculpture at Skidmore College, is showing a 
group of plasters, cast iron, and bronze sculp- 
tures, and ceramics; Ethel Paxson and some 
of her pupils are exhibiting their recent work — 
in oil; and Ethelwyn Bradish is showing wa- ~ 
tercolor paintings of Taos and environs. 


Davidson, winner of several sculpture prizes 
in out-of-town shows, is making his second 
New York appearance, having exhibited once 
before at the Tricker Galleries. Outstanding 
pieces among the new work are No. 1 Man, 
a humorous figure of a railroad worker; the 
cast iron head of Elsa, a sensitively modeled ~ 
work that is possibly his best work to date; ~ 
and the plaster bust of a Jockey, conceived | 
with originality. of 

Ethel Paxson, whose portrait studies of 
costumed Japanese girls are familiar to gal- 
lery goers, is showing a number of new oils 
with work by 14 of her students from her © 
Kew Garden Studios. With accents on the dec- 
orative elements of design, Miss Paxson has 
turned to the portrayal of aquatic birds, land- 
scapes, still lifes, and a large nude. The stud- 
ent work remains individual and personal and 
accounts for several interesting pieces, among 
them Bessie Hevenor’s Vermont Veterans and 
Helen Sielaff’s Shastas. 


Miss Bradish has seized the wide open New 
Mexico landscape with a broad feeling of de- 
sign and picturesque sense of color in her 
paintings of the Taos region, several of which 
present the Arroyo Soco in all of its majesty. 
There is nothing picayune in her approach. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge ~ 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, int- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


ROAMING ABOUT New England, painting: 

woman artist wishes cooperating woman artist 
as companion. Cottage and car available. Write: 
Specify time available and reference. Box 18, 
Mill River, Mass. 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS—Powerful— 

no fillers used! Permanency guaranteed. Con- 
forms with the highest standards necessary for 
creating lasting pictures. NOW AT REDUCED 
PRICES! Send for literature. Bocour, 2 West 
15th Street, New York City. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tfull strength cadmiums, co- 

balts, manganese blue, etc—casein, gypsum, 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. M 
orders filled. Hatfield's Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


CATALOGS on Arts and Crafts, Etching, Mod- 

elling, Oil and Water Color supplies. Write for 
copy A456. E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 140 
Sullivan Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


DEALERS WANTED for American manufac 
tured high grade hand-ground artist colors. 
Bocour, 2 West 15th Street, New York. 


USED FRENCH CLAY and modeling stand 
wanted. Telephone COlumbus 5-2332. 


SCULPTURE—PAINTING TAUGHT. Artist, 

international repute, from Paris. Beginners, 
advanced students. Individual or class. Interest- 
ing new methods. Smolin, 200 West 57, CO- 
lumbus 5-2332. 
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